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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION... 





“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 








CROSSING WITH OUR BAGGAGE. 


ADVENTURE WITH THE INDIANS 
OF OREGON. 


CHAPTER II,.—THE RESCUE. 


In that terrible moment, when the Indians made their 
headlong rush, I suppose that it was despair that kept 
me from losing my presence of mind; for I remained 
comparatively cool and collected. Thus I was enabled 
to perceive that, in their haste, our enemies had for- 
gotten to arm themselves; and had I at this crisis been 
properly seconded by Pierre, no doubt we should have 
been able to make a stand and beat them off. But that 
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individual, heroic only in words, stood paralyzed with 
terror; and, when I called upon him ‘to follow my 
example, and pick up his gun, which lay loaded at the 
bottom of the pirogue, he could only murmur out a 
few words in the most piteously abject manner pos- 
sible. Finding that my own presented weapon, and 
even the barrel I discharged over their heads, did not 
check the Indians’ advance, I saw that our only chance 
of escape was by land; for in the pirogue we could not 
successfully either fight or fly. I therefore betook my- 
self to my paddle, and urged the pirogue to the nearest 
bank, Then I again seized my gun, and, hastily thrusting 
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some ammunition into the breasi of my blue shirt, I 
sprang ashore and fled. The disgust I felt for Pierre’s 
pusillanimity induced me to leave that worthy to his 
ewn devices; bat I suppose the propimquity of the 
enemy, who were now fast closing down upon us, had an 
eulivening effect on him; for, as I strained up the 
wooded mountain side, he passed me with the bound of 
a scared kangaroo and was soon out of sight. I found 
out shortly afterwards how it was, Master Pierre, that 
you beat me so easily at running. In taking to my 
heels let it not for a moment be imagined that I con- 
ecived I could thus save myself. Iwas not so insensate. 
Though it is true that each Indian is not a “ Deerfoot,” 
as a rule he will generally run down a white man with 
ease. Besides, the weight of my piece was much 
against me in a race. My object, then, in hurrying 
along was to find a cover where I might turn to hay 
and make a good fight against overwhelming odds. 

It was not till I had crossed the first mountain and 
was on the point of ascending another range that I 
rested for a moment, and, with eyes and ears, tried to 
note the signs of pursuit in my rear. To my astonish- 
ment, I could neither see nor hear anything of the kind. 
Much relieved by this unexpected circumstance, I still 
continued my retreat, heading, as near as I could, in an 
opposite direction to the river; and, as evening fell, I 
found myself on the banks of a small rivulet. Here I 
made up my mind to camp for the night. My prospects 
of bivouacking were not very cheerful; for I was utterly 
destitute of all necessaries. However, so far I was safe 
from the Indians, and other evils were of minor im- 
portance. Completely beat by the long forced march I 


had made through a tangled, mountainous country, I 
threw myself on the turf and slept soundly. 

When I awoke, which was not till daybreak, I found 
myself somewhat cold and stiff, but, above all, desperately 


hungry. It was necessary to get something to eat; so 
I started up the little stream fora hunt. It may be 
easily imagined that, in my famishing condition, as long 
as I got something, I was not very particular what 
it was; but I certainly rejected the first two birds 
I saw, and which I could easily have secured. One 
was a humming-bird, which owed its life to its diminu- 
tiveness: the other was a bald-headed eagle; and I had 
never heard of people eating eagle, though he has no 
such scruples respecting ourselves. At length I marked 
«a sand-crane, which I knew was a legitimate edible; 
and, getting a fair shot, I brought him down with a 
crash, his long neck, legs, and wings all in a heap, like 
a damaged umbrella. Fortunately, I had in my pocket 
a box of Australian matches, the best matches in the 
world; for, though their envelope is only paper, they 
burn equally well wet or dry; and to light a fire, skin 
my bird, and devour him, with great discontentedness 
that there should be such a small kernel in such a big 
nut, took a surprisingly short time. With regard to 
his eating, all I can say is, that, if you are at an Accli- 
matization Society dinner where there is sand-crane, and 
you are pressed to cat-of him, don’t: he is terribly 
dry and tough. 

Strengthened by my breakfast off the “sandy” one, 
I proceeded to follow the course of the little stream— 
why or wherefore I hardly knew—and it had gradually 
led me into a low marshy bottom, fringed with thicket, 
which did not allow one to see any distance around, 
when suddenly I heard an unmistakable cracking of 
brushwood in my front. Warily as the hare to her 
form, I sunk into cover behind the prostrate trunk of 
an old pine. The noise approached nearer, and I was 
afraid that a grizzly bear or panther was at hand, when, 





to my great relief, I detected the voice of a biped, which 
plaintively exclaimed, “Ah! je suis désolé, sure as 
there’s snakes in Virginny!” Could it be possible? 
Pierre! Himself, and in very bad case, indeed! Our 
mutual congratulations exchanged, my unfortunate com- 


rade proceeded to give me a recital of his mishaps since: 


we parted. The Indians, it seems, had followed up his 
trail, and it was only by means of an artifice in wading 
down a friendly stream, and thus throwing them off the 
scent, that he had escaped. Since then he had not 
dared to rest, but had walked about till now, when he 
was on the point of fainting with fatigue and hunger. 
* And your gun, where is it ?’”’ I inquired, as he ended. 
To my disgust I found that, in his confusion, he had 
left it in the pirogue. This, then, was the reason that 
he had been enabled to run so nimbly. I felt that the 
best way to consult my own safety would have been to 
have deserted Pierre as he had deserted me; but such 
a proceeding was not to beethought of. So I went to 
work and knocked over a prairie hen for him; but, as I 
loaded my gun for this purpose, I was taken aback to 
find that, though I had plenty of balls, shot, and caps, 
the powder was very low, and there were but half a 
dozen charges left in the two flasks. Our batiue on 
the first day of leaving Gardiner’s had been the cause of 
this now unspeakable calamity. While Pierre slept like 
a tired hound after his repast, I paced about and sat 
down alternately, in vain attempt to puzzle out “ what 
to do, and how to do it.” Should I double back to 
Smith’s, in the hope that the Indians might be gone 
from the river ; or head southwards, across the country, 
to try and strike the Ump-qua, which I knew ran pretty 
nearly due east to the head of its navigation, some thirty 
miles? In the midst of my indecision Wattie Linn’s 
emphatic advice on parting occurred to me, and my 
mind was made up in an instant. “Tl follow down 
the right bank of Smith’s, if I have to fight the whole 
tribe of Fish-eaters single-handed,” I exclaimed aloud. 
The day waned, and Pierre still slept ; but I now awoke 
him; for our position was one of great hazard. From 
the fact of the Indians giving chase to Pierre, it was 
evident that they intended to carry things to extremity; 
and though it was true that they had neglected to 
follow my trail, this might easily have occurred by 
their having overrun it at the point where our two 
trails diverged. Besides, they had now so far compro- 
mised themselves that doubtless they would use every 
effort to cut us off, were it only from dread of the repa- 
ration our people might exact if once we succeeded in 
regaining them. 

Of course Pierre opposed my plan of procecding 
when I imparted it to him. There was too much 
danger about it to please him. But vain were all his 
remonstrances and arguments. Though, as he said, it 
might be perfectly true that our safer plan would have 
been to have avoided Smith’s and headed for the 
Ump-qua, I had suffered too much already from not 
listening to Wattie Linn’s advice to disregard it a 
second time, and to the Canadian’s expostulations I 
only replied that he was at liberty to choose his own 
route homewards, but that mine lay down the right 
bank of Smith’s. This settled the question, as 
Pierre’s want of fire-arms compelled him to accompany 
me. It was not till the afternoon of the morrow that 
we again struck Smith’s River; and, to our intense 
relief, there was not the least sign of an Indian upon it. 
But now a difficulty occurred. We were on the left- 
hand bank, and it would be therefore necessary to cross 
the river. There was nothing for it but a swim; 80, 
placing our clothes, gun, ctc., on a small raft constructed 
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ofebranches, we took to the water, and, pushing the raft 
before us, after having been swept at least haif a mile 
down stream by the rapid current, we effected the pas- 
sage in safety and camped for the night. 

A goose, it is said, saved the Capitol of Rome; but a 
similar bird now got us into great trouble. I shot a 
wild goose on the river on the morrow, but, even as the 
report of my gun rang loudly through the moun- 
tains, I felt conscious that I had done a foolish thing in 
thus risking the betrayal of our whereabouts. My fears 
were not unfounded. In a few minutes after the shot 
I marked a smoke rising nearly opposite our position 
from the other side of the river, then another farther 
off inland, and a third a long way up stream on our side 
of the bank. They were indubitably signal-fires; by 
means of which, as I had often heard, the red-skins were 
able to communicate with each other at immense dis- 
tances. Pierre was engaged in plucking our bird of ill- 
omen when I pointed out these threatening signs. 

“Guess we'll have to stampede again, right away,” 
he said, truly. There was nothing but a stampede left 
for us. But we soon discovered that it was all but im- 
possible to force our way along the river, the mountain 
ranges being so precipitous and rugged, besides being 
covered with thick forests of the bottom wood and a sur- 
prising close growth of chapparal (underwood). Under 
these circumstances I was compelled to modify my 
original plan, so far as to determine to leave the river 
at those points where the banks took too much time, or 
were too difficult of ascent, but, on the other hand, always 
to return to it when practicable. Swiftly as possible on 
we pressed through this vast wilderness of silent and 
uninhabited mountains, toiling over rocks and precipices, 
and pushing through brakes and brambles, often brought 
to a stand-still by the necessity of consulting how we 
could safest ford a brawling mountain stream with a 
broken rocky bed, but knowing well that these fatigues 
and difficulties were as nothing to the great danger that 
was behind us. There was little doubt that the enemy, 
with the sleuth-hound nature and crafty persistence in 
mischief peculiar to him, had got upon our trail and 
was following it up. By a rough guess, some forty or 
fifty miles lay between us and our home—a trifling dis- 
tance in a champaign country, which we might easily 
have achieved in a day’s march; but, in the rugged 
defiles, deep valleys, and high mountains amongst which 
we were now compelled to journey, one mile was equal 
to four or five of the other. Toiling onwards till sun- 
down, we only gllowed ourselves avery few hours’ sleep be- 
fore we were again en route, shaping our course in the 
obscurity of early morning as best we could by the river 
and stars. This made the seventh day since we had 
left Gardiner’s Island; and I now remembered that I had 
promised Wattie Linn to be back on the sixth day, if 
all went well. If all went well! It was some consola- 
tion to.me now to reflect that he would by this time 
have comprehended that we had met with some mis- 
chance, even though it was impossible that he should 
guess, or, guessing, aid us in the deadly strait into which 
our own folly had led us. The great fatigue and priva- 
tons to which we were exposed soon began to ‘tell on 
us. Not the least of our evils was the want of good and 
sufficient food.. Though the prairies of Oregon abound 
with large game, such as elk, antelope, ahoohta, or big 
horn, stag, and fallow-deer, there were none of these to 
be found in the sterile heights through which we passed, 
and, though compelled to do so, I gruuged greatly to 
expend our few charges of powder on the river-birds. 
We should have fared even worse than we did, had it 
not been for the luxurious growth of wild berries we 





found in the mountains. They were of various descrip- 
tions, amongst which were strawberry, raspberry, and 
gooseberry, and we plucked and ate them as we went 
along. 

I shall not easily forget the events of our seventh day 
of travel: a day unfortunately too vividly impressed in 
my imagination. or miles and miles we had struggled 
forwards through savage and darkly wooded defiles, 
when suddenly the scene changed as if by magic, and 
we looked down into a little smiling valley, with a 
rivulet, an offshoot of Smith’s, winding througli fresh 
herbage, and sparkling and murmuring over gravelly 
beds, the whole forming a charming contrast to the 
gloomy, hard-hearted region we had lately traversed. 
Following up the rivulet to its confluence with Smith’s, 
I determined, whatever was the consequence, to camp 
in the grassy delta formed by the two streams. It was 
a lovely little spot, this miniature prairie. It was 
covered with the most luxurious verdure of wild oats, 
clover, and grass, reaching nearly waist high, enamelled 
with a profusion of the most magnificent wild-flowers, 
some of which I remembered seeing in Europe, but 
always as the “lions” of some far-famed conservatory. 
But what, perhaps, pleased me most in this charming 
spot were its capabilities for defence, if we were called 
on to make a stand against the Indians. With two- 
thirds of our position protected by water, the rest was 
perfectly flat up to the base of the mountains, perhaps a 
quarter of a mile distant, while on this even surface 
there was not so much as a tree behind which a skulk- 
ing savage might conceal his advance upon our camp. 
Inadequate, therefore, as were our means of defence, we 
appeared at least secure from surprise while there was 
the least light to see by. In spite of my economy, my 
charges of powder were now reduced to three; and it 
was necessary still further to reduce them, for we were 
without food, and consequently I was compelled to shoot 
something for our support. Keenly anxious to husband 
every grain of my precious powder, I determined to 
look out for larger game than the river afforded ; and, as 
Thad noted beaver and otter sign in great plenty up the 
valley, and, better still, that it was frequented by the 
elk, or wapiti deer, as the well-beaten, fresh tracks, 
scattered with horns shed in spring-time, which led to 
favourite watering-places, testified, I slipped a ball into 
my gun and set out for a hunt. As I proceeded up the 
valley it widened out, and the ground gradually became 
more undulating, and broken up with cover. Having 
come upon the fresh tracks of a deer, I was cautiously 
following them up, with all my faculties deeply bent 
on the quest before me, when suddenly upon my strained 
ear there came a sound, followed by another that sent 
the blood rushing to my heart, and I all but fell to the 
ground with intense emotion. The first sound was a 
gun-shot; but it was.not that that thrilled through me 
like a sharp knife: it was the low cry, dulled by distance, 
indeed, but nevertheless indubitably the cry of a human 
being in distress, that followed it. No wonder that my 
heart throbbed as if it would burst, that a cold perspira- 
tion stood on my forehead, and that, for a moment or two, 
I was utterly incapacitated to think or act. No wonder, 
Isay; for that gun-shot and that human cry came from 
the direction of our camp. With a nameless horror 
upon me, foreboding I knew not what, as soon as I could 
rally my shattered nerves I was dashing wildly on my 
return tracks, reckless now of all else than a delirious 
desire to know the worst. Brushing through the chap- 
paral, tearing through the timber, and racing as I never 
raced before, I emerged from the covered portion of the 
valley on to the little prairie. The camp was ~y nearly 
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a quarter of a mile distant. Eagerly I looked towards 
it as I hurried along. Save the blue smoke ascending 
perpendicularly from the camp-fire, I could see nothing. 
But Pierre, Pierre! where was he? Alas! a few 
moments more resolved my anxieties ; for, when I reached 
the camp, there lay my unfortunate mate prostrate by 
the fire, bleeding from a charge of heavy shot lodged in 
his right side. Who had done this foul deed on an un- 
armed man? I looked around. There was nothing 
living in sight but ourselves. Nothing stirred but the 
waving grass, the gentle breeze, and the soft, curling 
smoke. A momentary examination of my mate showed 
me that he was not yet dead; for his wound bled pro- 
fusely, and there was just a perceptible flutter of his 
pulse when I felt his wrist. I ran to the river and filled 
my Panama hat with water, and poured some of it over 
his face and into his mouth. It had the effect of bring- 
ing him back to consciousness. Wearily he opened his 
eyes and glanced around. “ Pierre,” I said, in a very 
paroxysm of grief and rage, ‘if you can possibly speak, 
say, who has done this?” Perceiving that he feebly 
attempted to answer, I bent down my ear to his mouth, 
and caught distinctly these three syllables: ‘‘ Wah-kia- 
na.’ As if this effort of utterance had been too much 
for him, Pierre again relapsed into a state of coma, from 
which all my efforts were inadequate to arouse him. I 
arose from his side a desperate and determined man. 
In this dark moment I forgot all poor Picrre’s failings, 
his harmless vanity, braggadocio, want of truth, and 
deficiency of personal courage. I only remembered the 
light-hearted, pleasant companion who was the life and 
soul of our camp-fire in an evening, when the day’s work 
was at an end; and the privations and dangers we had 
shared together for the last few days, cementing more 
firmly the ties of comradeship, made this blow fall still 
heavier on me. 


First of all, to discover how Pierre had been shot 
down without a struggle to save himself. My sharpened 


faculties were not long in detecting this. It has 
been seen that at first I had congratulated myself on 
the capabilities of the position of our camp against 
surprise, because there were no trees or other large 
cover on the little prairie by which an Indian could stalk 
us within rifle distance. Alas! my inexperience as a 
backwoodsman had not taken into account the high and 
thick grass. Ten yards from where my poor comrade 
lay I found the lair of his assassin, and marked his 
broad trail, trending away to the mountains, from the 
heights of which he had probably first marked the soli- 
tary and unarmed condition of his victim, whom he had 
then stalked within the murderous distance of ten yards, 
and brought down, probably with the latter’s own 
weapon, which had been left behind in the pirogue. For 
an instant I thought of following up the trail of 
Wah-kia-na at all hazards, but a short reflection showed 
me the utter folly and impracticability of such a proceed- 
ing. It was most improbable that the assassin was 
alone. Doubtless his companions were in force concealed 
somewhere in the mountains close at hand, and to follow 
his trail would simply lead me into an ambuscade, in 
which my life would be uselessly sacrificed. Yet for all 
that I felt that I must do something : inaction now would 
drive me mad. I knew that my position was really 
very little more enviable than Pierre’s, whom I looked 
upon as adying man. No wild beast of the woods or 
prairies in whose destruction I had taken part while 
hunting was ever more completely and desperately 
driven to bay than I felt I was. 

Single-handed and short of ammunition, with a re- 
lentless enemy at hand, I could make but a poor fight ; 





while, even could I have made up my mind to the 
shameful alternative of abandoning Pierre, most likely 
my retreat was cut off in all directions. In a word, 
nothing now remained but to make the most determined 
resistance in my power, in order to sell our lives as 
dearly as possible. The sun, the backwoodsman’s clock, 
told me it was now about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
I was aware then that I was safe till seven o’clock, when,. 
night having closed in, the enemy would most likely 
seek to steal upon us to finish his work. Four hours 
then remained to me to make what preparations for 
defence I chose, or was capable of making. A deliberate 
reconnaissance of our position determined me how to 
act. Ata short distance from us the bank of the litile 
rivulet dipped suddenly, and then formed a small ledge, 
several yards long, but hardly one broad, almost on a 
level with the water. Here I concluded to make my 
last stand for life or death. In fact, this little ledge 
was the only tenable point near at hand. It had the 
double advantage of affording us cover from an enemy 
to the front, while our rear was protected by the stream, 
very deep and rapid at this point. With great care I 
transported poor Pierre to this little ledge, having pre- 
viously made a bed for him with dried grass, fenced 
over partly with boughs to protect him from the sun. 
A low murmur was all the sign he gave of life as I lifted 
him in my arms, but I was glad to see that the rude 
bandages I had applied to his wound had had the effect 
of stanching the blood. Having made him as comfort- 
able as lay in my power, I proceeded next to pull up, 
trample down, or burn a good deal of the long grass in 
our immediate neighbourhood, thus forming a kind of 
glacis for about fifty yards in front and on each side of 
us, which would have the effect of preventing a sudden 
surprise, and allow of my using my gun with effect, in 
the event of the enemy trying a rush. All these pre- 
parations I made almost mechanically, and with a cool- 
ness which the presence of a near and inevitable danger 
very likely produces on certain organizations. With 


similar sang-froid, which I can hardly now understand, | 
I felt the necessity of eating food of some kind or other, ; 
Of my precious three 
charges of powder two were now in my double-barrel, , 
with a bullet carefully enveloped in buck-skin rammed 


and set myself to obtain it. 


down in the top of each. I could not afford to empty 
one of these except on an enemy; but I remembered 
that fish abounded in the greatest variety in the river, 
and I remembered also that Pierre had a fishing-line 
wound round his wide-awake hat. By means of this 
line I speedily provided myself with a meal, which I 
ravenously devoured. My meal, which I considered, 
and not without reason, as probably my last, having 
come to an end, I again took an observation of the sun- 
It still wanted two hours of dark. Having really now 
nothing more to employ myself on, I lay down on the 
ground and watched the declining orb of day. Soon 
the great luminary disappeared behind the mountains ; 
and, having kicked abroad the brands of the fire, in order 
that their light should not betray our position to the 
enemy, when night drew on I took up my position om 
the ledge beside Pierre. 

While, with vigilant eye, as the evening grew darker 
and darker, I noted the “ signs ” around and above us, 
to my great astonishment a small pencil of light showed 
itself on the mountain-top opposite to us, and shortly 
afterwards there appeared another, high up on the 
range in our rear. I read the worst from these signal- 
fires ; for such evidently they were. They showed that 
we were entirely surrounded; and the Indians deemed 
themselves so secure of their prey that they did not 
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even care to resort to their usual tactics of secrecy. 
“The sooner there is an end of this the better,” I 
said to myself, in derisive despair. But, for all that, I 
did not throw away a chance. I prepared for action by 
taking up another hole in my belt, felt that my bowie- 
knife was handy in my boot, looked to see that the 
priming of my gun’s nipples was well “up,” and as- 
sured myself, by means of the ramrod, that my balls 
were rammed “home.” I had not been too prompt. 
It had grown so dark that one could see but very few 
paces around, when something whistled sharply over our 
heads. I had seen Indians practising often enough to 
know by the sound that this “something” was an 
arrow sent from one of the small but effective bows of 
an Oregon Indian, composed of whalebone and wood 
joined together by string made of the sinews of the 
deer. This first winged messenger was intended, no 
doubt, for a “feeler,” to ascertain accurately our posi- 
tion. Soon two or three missiles of a similar descrip- 
tion followed suit in quick succession, but, of course, 
from the nature of our position, not inflicting the 
slightest harm on us. Beyond this demonstration, 
there was not the sign of the presence of a foe. Na- 
turally I burned with anxiety to pierce the thick dark- 
ness to see what was going on; and presently, as the 
stars came out, I was so far gratified in my desires as 
to be able to sweep the open ground in front of me with 
my eye, but by no means in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner. Getting more accustomed, however, to the 
light, I was able to note four or five dark objects on the 
ground, apparently logs of wood, at the extremity of 
my glacis; and, if my eyes did not deceive me, they 
seemed, after the space of a minute or two, to approach 
nearer. Then I remembered that there were certainly 
no logs when I had cleared the ground of grass by day- 
light, and the truth began to dawn upon me. These 
apparent logs were neither more nor less than crawling 
savages! Another minute and our position would have 
been no longer tenable. Quick as lightning the right- 
hand barrel of my piece spoke out. There was a cry, a 
scramble, the guasi-logs became erect and vanished, and 
the glacis was clear again. Half an hour of breathless 
anxiety now passed away. The report of my piece, 
together with the slight chilliness of the autumn even- 
ing, aroused Picrre to consciousness, and he was able 
to thank me feebly for the water I handed to him. But 
Thad but little time to attend to him. I saw thata 
crisis in our fate was rapidly approaching. The tall 
grass around the open space shook and quivered in 
several places, and spears waved above it, while men 
spoke to each other in a language I could not under- 
stand. I guessed that the Indians were encouraging 
each other to charge. Should I be unable to repel the 
threatened advance, we were lost. To attempt it I should 
be compelled to fire my last two shots. I had recharged 
the right barrel. And, even supposing that I should be 
successful, what was to be done afterwards? “ Dites 
done, mon ami!” murmured Pierre in this moment of 
cruel embarrassment: “le batteau! voil&i le batteau !” 
and he pointed to the stream in our rear. There, truly, 
a canoe full of men was paddling noiselessly but swiftly 
up tous. “ Surrounded! cut off! all is lost!” I ejacu- 
lated, throwing down my gun in an agony of despair. 

“ Hist, boys ! hist!” whispered a voice from the bows 
of the canoe. 

Marvellous interposition! it was the voice of Wattie 
Linn. Reprieved, reprieved, at the last moment ! 

“Catch hold o’ this hyar line, and haul us in smart,” 
— continued, in the same subdued voice, as he 
wirew me a rope; “and now you Jeff, Harry, Dave, 





on to the shore, all of you; get well under the bank and 
handle yer shootin’-irons. Sure as shootin’, yon copper- 
coloured beggars are going in forarush. Keep in cover, 
and don’t let a word slide, for your lives. Hyar they 
come, all in a heap. Now, boys, stand by to give ’em 
goss!” And sure enough, at this moment, the Indians 
simultaneously broke cover, rushed into the open ground, 
and charged péle-méle down upon us. “ Fire!” shouted 
our leader, with a voice ringing loud and clear above all 
the uproar; and, as he gave the word, a bright line of 
flame from our five pieces glanced above the bank behind 
which we knelt, and five leaden messengers sped forth on 
their errand of destruction and death. Surprised, 
thunder-struck, utterly overwhelmed, the dark advanc- 
ing crowd reeled back before the volley they had so 
little expected, then broke and fled, leaving one of their 
number writhing on the ground. It was now our turn 
to charge, and we did so with such effect that the enemy 
scattered far and wide, each intent only on securing his 
personal safety. In a few minutes not an Indian was to 
be seen save the one that lay on the sward. As we 
returned from following the others we gathered round 
him, and I recognised in the corpse that lay before me 
the well-known form of Wah-kia-na. 

“Guess we war only jest in time for the ‘ muss,’ 
young fellar,” grinned Wattie, as we shook hands, when 
all the turmoil was over. 

“In the very nick of time,” I replied; “but how came 
it that you arrived so opportunely ?” 

“Guessed you war in trouble, boy, when the sixth 
day come and ye didn’t show in camp. Besides, when 1 
heered that Injun runners were coming backwards and 
forwards into the red-skins’ ranche, 1 knowed you war 
in fur it, and it war time to track up the right bank of 
the river to make ye out. We’d hev been with ye afore, 
but we hed to send for the canoe to Ump-qua.” 

“TI owe you a life, Wattie,” I replied; “but what do 
you think of the hurt of poor Pierre ?” 

Wattie shook his head. “The Frencher’s in a bad 
way, I cal’ate,” he whispered: “we must get him down 
to Ump-qua, right away. May be Dr. Fisk ‘ull fix him 
all right ag’in.” 

Dr. Fisk, our only doctor at Ump-qua, was a most 
eccentric, but, at the same time, most estimable character. 
Like many of his countrymen, he had followed numerous 
trades and professions before he had taken to doctoring. 
He was pretty clever in surgical cases, but I believe 
that the good man’s inclination still clung to one’of the 
professions circumstances had compelled him to abandon, 
namely, that of a minister to one of the numerous inde- 
pendent sects which exist in Western America. How- 
ever that may be, his vocation was that of a healer of 
souls as well as bodies, as will be seen in the sequel. 

Some days had passed away since the “ scrimmage” 
in Smith’s River, and all our men were assembled in 
Ump-qua city to take into consideration the propriety 
of chastising the Indians for their attempt on the lives 
of Pierre and myself. The meeting took place in the 
open air; and even Pierre, who, thanks to the doctor’s 
skilful treatment, was now in a fair way of recovery, 
was present; for he had caused his bed to be carried 
under the tall cedar beneath which we were all met. 
Various blood-thirsty propositions had been put forward 
by various speakers, amongst whom, I am sorry to say, 
Messrs. Linn, Pierre, and myself might be enumerated, 
some of them even advocating the utter extirpation of 
every Indian on the river, when Dr. Fisk, who had 
hitherto silently listened to the proceedings, held up.his 
hand in token that he wished to speak. Now the doctor 
was a little plain old man, but we all greatly respected 
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and even, perhaps, a little feared him, especially when, 
as now, he was angry. 

“ Have I been listening to the words of white men 
and Christians?” he demanded, sternly. ‘ You call 
yourselves such, I believe; but I tell you that the red 
heathen might set some of ye an example of mercy and 
charity. If any deserve to be punished, it is those 
mad-brained men who undertook the mad-brained and 
foolish expedition up Smith’s River. From inquiries 
I have made amongst the tribes (the doctor understood 
many Indian dialects), only one Indian from Ump-qua 
took part in the affair against the two white men. 
That Indian was Wah-kia-na. The rest were Wallah- 
Wallah Indians, who joined in the attack partly at the 
instigation of Wah-kia-na, but chiefly on account of the 
shameful desecration of the ancient burial-ground of 
their forefathers. Which of you, then, will first raise a 
hand against the unoffending Indians of our district ? 
you, Walter Linn, man of blood and violence,” and he 


looked sternly at Wattie, who seemed particularly un- 


comfortable under the operation; “ you,” and he turned 
to Pierre—‘* you, ingrate that you are to the Providence 
who has so wonderfully and so recently brought you 
out of the shadow of death; or you, young man,” to me, 
who was quietly slinking away, “whose education 
ought to have taught you better things? Listen, my 
brothers,” continued the speaker in a milder key: 
“what sound is that?” We all listened attentively, and 
presently a sweet, solemn, dirge-like sound came wafted 
to our ears by the pleasant evening breeze from the Indian 
village. “That is the lone cry,” continued the speaker, 
“of the widow and orphans of Wah-kia-na, who mourn, 
as is the custom of their race, from their house-tops for 
him they have lost and shall never see more. Brothers, 
I see that those plaintive voices have not been listened 
to by youunmoved. Go now in peace, and think no more 
of bloodshed. Remember that it is written, ‘ Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” 





THE STUDENT’S GLOBE. 


Most of our readers have probably at some time or other 
derived interest and information from the use of the 
artificial globe, terrestrial or celestial, or both; yet few 
of them, perhaps, have any idea of the method by which 


these useful instruments are manufactured. In the 
present paper we shall endeavour to give a brief account 
of the process. 

Any person who handles a well-made globe—and it is 
a very unusual thing to meet with one that is made 
otherwise than well—will hardly fail to remark three 
things which, considered from a mechanic’s point of 
view, are well worthy of note: these are its extraordi- 
nary lightness, its firmness and strength of fabric, and 
its perfect sphericity. If it were wanting in these quali- 
ties, it would be neither very durable nor ‘half so useful as 
it is found to be: how it becomes possessed of these 
qualities will shortly appear. 

If a globe could be made,by turning in a lathe, or by 
any other means, out of a solid substance which should 
be at once light, firm, and not liable to warp or crack 
under the influence of time or temperature, no doubt 
globes would be so made; but, in the want of any such 
substance, other means have to be resorted to. In the 
first place a mould has to be made of the size of the 
globe intended to be produced; and this mould gene- 
rally is turned out of solid wood, of a single piece, if for a 
small-sized globe, or, in the case of very large globes, of 
pieces forming a solid mass throughout, It is desirable, 
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of course, to have the mould as nearly a perfect sphere ag 
possible; but perfect accuracy in this respect is not in- 
dispensable, as any slight deviation from a true sphere 
would be corrected in the course of the manufacture. 

The wooden mould is fixed ina frame in which it 
turns freely upon its axis, formed hy a couple of wire 
pegs fixed one at either pole. The operator begins build- 
ing up the globe that is to be, by laying upon the round 
ball of wood a substratum of paper of a tough descrip- 
tion, cut into strips and well sodden in water; no paste 
or adhesive mixture being, for a very good reason, used 
in this first covering of the mould. Every portion or 
the mould has to be covered, and to ensure that this is 
done the strips of wet paper as they are laid on are al- 
lowed to overlap each other. The covering of moist 
paper, being complete, is not allowed to dry; if it were 
to dry, it would shrink and curl up and come away, and 
the work would have to be done over again; but, while 
it is still wet, it is covered over with a layer of paper 
spread with strong paste, which is also applied in long 
strips. Upon the first layer of pasted paper is placed 
a second, upon the second a third, and so on until the 
mould is enveloped in six or seven layers (or, for globes 
of a large size, several more), brown paper and white 
being used alternately. When all this pasting is done, 
the embryo globe, still resting upon its axis in the frame, 
is laid aside upon a shelf in the drying-room. The dry- 
ing will require considerable time, varying according to 
the size of the globe and the number of paper layers 
covering the mould. 

The next operation, supposing the drying to be satis- 
factorily accomplished—which may not be until after 
the lapse of a fortnight or three weeks—is to release 
the wooden mould from its paper envelope. This can 
ouly be done in one way—namely, by severing the 
envelope into two equal parts. A sharp steel edge is 
brought into contact with the sphere at a point exactly 
central between the two axes; the globe is made to re- 
volve, and in two or three revolutions the severance is 
made. Although the paper, in drying, has shrunk so 
as to cling closely to the mould, there is no difficulty in 
separating the latter from the former, no paste having 
been used in placing the first layer of paper. The globe 
now exists in the form of two pasteboard hemispheres or 
hollow bowls, having a small perforation in each made 
by the axle-pegs. The two parts have next to be joined 
together, and the junction is effected in the following 
way: around roller, formed of close-grained wood not 
given to splitting, of the exact length of the interior of 
the globe, and having an iron rod passing through its 
entire length, which rod projects considerably at each 
end, is fixed upright firmly in a kind of vice. One half 
of the globe is placed on this upright roller or stick, the 
projecting iron rod passing through the hole in its centre. 
Two or three brads or holding-nails are driven in round 
the axis, effectually fastening the half-globe to the up- 
right roller. The vice is now unscrewed, the half-globe 
is turned hollow upwards, and hot glue dexterously ap- 
plied all round its edge; the edge of the other half is 
rapidly brought into contact with it, the other projecting 
end of the iron rod passing through its centre in the 
same way, and the paper bowl being also nailed to the 
roller or wooden axle within, as before. 

The next process is to cover the globe of sentient 
with a composition of plaster; and it is during this pro- 
cess that any defects there may be in regard to perfect 
sphericity are corrected, and that necessarily, by the 
mechanical means employed. The plaster used is 
composition of whiting and glue, and probably of some 
other material which prevents too rapid drying, and it 
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very nearly resembles that used by carvers and gilders 
in moulding their ornaments, though it is required to 
be, and is, of a far tougher and more durable texture. 
The pasteboard globe which has to be operated upon is 
fixed on its axis in a frame, to which frame is affixed on one 
side a semi-circular metal strike, resembling, in its mode 
of action and in its results, the “ profile” of the potter, 
with which he determines the contour of the flat ware 
which he moulds on his wheel. As the potter’s “ pro- 
file’ shaves off the superfluous clay, so this semi-circular 
metal, with its well-defined edge, clears off the super- 
fluous plaster from the globe, which the workman makes 
to revolve beneath it with one hand, while he applies 
the half-fluid stuff with the other. This regulating 
semi-circular implement being mathematically true— 
that is, a perfect half-circle—it is plain that the globe in 
course of formation must, by revolving beneath it, and 
taking form from it while in a plastic state, become a 
perfect sphere on its outer surface, and that any eleva- 
tions or depressions which may have existed on the 
pasteboard surface will be neutralized on the plaster 
one. 

The coating a globe with plaster is not so expeditious 
a business as the building up of the pasteboard frame. 
The plaster requires to be applied and dried, applied and 
dried again, sometimes as many as five or six times, or 
even more; further, it is not advisable to dry the globes by 
artificial heat, and they are therefore usually left to the 
action of the atmosphere and to time. Hence it is that, 
on entering a globe-maker’s workshop, one sees so many 
white balls of all diameters and in all stages of advance- 
ment—some of them comparatively coarse to the touch, 
while others are hard, solid, and smooth as polished 
marble. It is during the plastering stages that the 
globes are scientifically swung or balanced on their axes : 
it would be accounted bad workmanship to turn out a 
globe of any value that should not be accurately balanced. 
Such a globe, however well made in other respects, would 
not rest in the position in which it was placed, but its 
heaviest portion would gravitate downwards, to the con- 
stant annoyance of the person making use of it. When 
well balanced, although it turns with the utmost ease 
upon its axis, it remains quite stationary at the will of 
the student. The balancing is effected by letting into 
the plaster, while it is yet soft, a few small shots or 
flat pieces of lead, on such parts of the surface as are 
shown by experiment to require them. 

The blank globe being finished, and thoroughly hard- 
ened by drying, in which condition it is perfectly 
smooth and polished to the touch, has now to be en- 
veloped in a map which is to make it, for geographical 
uses, an image of the world on which we live. To 
accomplish this seems at first sight a puzzling business, 
seeing that the paper on which the map is engraved 
is flat, and the substance it has to cover is a sphere; and, 
as paper is not very plastic or flexible, the flat shect 
could not be made to cover a globular substance without 
puckering and wrinkling in such a way as totally to dis- 
tort and destroy the contour of the map. The difficulty 
1s, however, got over simply enough, by engraving the 
map in some dozen or more separate pieces. Though 
not very plastic, paper possesses a certain amount of 
plasticity, and, when moist with paste, can be made to 
cover a certain portion of a sphere with perfect smooth- 
ness, and without even the slightest appearance of a 
wrinkle. In practice the polar circles are first pasted 
on, and then the other portions of the map are put on 
in twelve different bands or belts, each encircling the 
entire globe. In order that each portion may fall in its 
right place, the meridians of longitude and the parallels 





of latitude, precisely as they exist on the engraved map, 
are first marked on the blank globe, by means of an in- 
strument contrived for the purpose, which does the 
business with mathematical accuracy and in very quick 
time. The operator, who pastes on the map in sections, 
though performing a rather nice and delicate process, 
has really no great difficulty to contend with ; since the 
lines of latitude and longitude divide the globe into 
squares, and it is comparatively easy for him to compel 
each square of the paper map to occupy the space 
marked out for it on the globe. What does not appear 
to be quite so easy is the perfection which this operator 
attains in joming the edges of the several portions or 
bands with such marvellous precision and exactness that 
no possessor of a globe, even though he use it frequently 
for years, ever finds out where thejointures are. Rivers, 
boundaries, mountains, words and letters in the smallest 
print, all are continuous, without half a hair’s breadth 
of disunion, and form one unbroken whole; while the 
“ paster,” it is worth noting, has not an atom of margin 
allowed him for waste or error, and must not overlap, 
even to the width of a hair. 

The map being accurately pasted on the globe, and 
thoroughly dried, has next to be coloured. If the maps 
were coloured before pasting, this process might be ac- 
complished more rapidly than it is, as then the system 
of the division of labour might be brought into play; 
but that plan would not do, because the effect of past- 
ing after colouring would be to spot and stain the 
colours and spoil the appearance of the map. The globe, 
therefore, has to be coloured by a single hand; he uses 
water-colours for the purpose, and gets over the ground 
with ease and rapidity, usually stamimg the seas and 
oceans a light blue, and the continents and islands with 
various livelier and more positive hues, and tracing the 
boundaries of continents, and, ‘on large globes of states 
and empires, with outlines of deeper colour. Different 
styles of colour seem to be adopted by different manu- 
facturers, and the productions of some firms may be 
known at a glance by their predominating tints. 

The colouring completed, the varnishing comes next. 
For this purpose the varnish known among artists, 
coach-builders, decorators, and others as “ white hard” 
is found to answer best. We have remarked that globes 
manufactured by certain makers retain their varnished 
surfaces in a perfect uneracked condition longer than 
some others to which we could point, the same varnish 
being used in both cases. If pure varnish were used, 
nothing could prevent its cracking in a comparatively 
short time; to obviate this, oil of some kind is mixed 
with the varnish, but what kind of oil, and in what pro- 
portions it is applied, is a.secret known only to globe- 
makers, and probably differs materially in different 
establishments. 

The globe has now to be fixed within the meridian 
ring. This ring, which the student consults for the 
latitude of places, is marked with divisions representing 
three hundred and sixty degrees, and, as the globe 
revolves freely within it, the latitude of any place is 
shown directly such place is brought to the meridian. 
The meridian ring is rather an expensive article, from 
the labour required in engraving the lines of latitude 
and their defining numerals. In the first place, it has te 
be graduated by means of an instrument analogous in 
design to the “ projector” of the mathematical instru- 
ment-box, but furnished with a movable index, which 
may be of any length, and can therefore. be used to 
mark the degrees on a meridian ring of any diameter. 
Of late years, however, the expense of this indispensable 
adjunct to the globe has been considerably reduced by 
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the substitution of iron meridians for brass ones, which 
answer for ordinary purposes quite as well, though by 
no means so agreeable to the eye. The iron meridian 
of a thirty-six inch globe is cheaper by £5 than the 
brass one. As the axis of the globe turns in the solid 
metal of the ring, it is of the utmost importance that 
the two poles be precisely parallel ; in forming the holes 
for the reception of the iron points of the axis, a machine 
is used which drills them both at the same time; the 
operation is termed poleing the meridian. Modern 
made globes are further fitted with brass quadrants, 
which are purchaseable at the makers’, and may be fitted 
to globes of any date. 


After completion, as above described, globes are fitted | 


up or mounted in various ways, to suit the convenience 
or taste of purchasers. Globes of a very small size are 
often sold in spherical boxes; others, varying in size 
from two inches in diameter up to twelve, and furnished 
with only half a meridian ring, are mounted on pedestals. 
Larger globes, adapted for schools or the library, are 
mounted in frames of various designs, and often of 
elegant pattern, some adapted to stand on the table, and 
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others on the floor, and all supplemented with a broad 
horizon marked with the signs of the zodiac; while the 
more expensive ones have a compass fixed centrally 
beneath. ‘The prices of globes vary to a degree that is 
rather startling, ranging from as low as six shillings a 
pair mounted on pedestals, to twenty-five guineas and 
upwards; the cheapest being but two inches in diameter, 
| the largest and best measuring thirty-six inches. 

In concluding this brief account, we may be allowed 
to express our wonder that, looking to the cheapness of 
globes, and their great utility, so few families, compara- 
tively speaking, are supplied with them. Were they 
appreciated as they ought to be, there would hardly be 
a house, certainly no house where there are children to 
be educated, without them. Their use in solving 
clementary problems in geography and astronomy is 
easily acquired, and the acquirement, to the majority of 
young persons, would be a series of continual pleasures 
rather than of labours. In a short time they would 





become to the younger branches of the household a key 
| at once to the wonders of the starry heavens, and to the 
| varied surface of the earth on which we dwell. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
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AUSTRIAN SOLDIERS AT MAYENCE, 


VII. 

AutTnoucH we do not travel continuously onwards, nor 
even necessarily stop at the places we visit, as they stand 
on the map, one after another like the rungs of a ladder, 
but flit about, now fixing on a fresh memory now pur- 
suing an old thought, we will pause for a while at 
Mayence, or Mainz, or Mentz, as it is variously spelt, 
and almost invariably ill pronounced. 

When I get upon the Rhine my carpet-bag and I 
move leisurely, but my mind always posts on to Mayence. 
I wonder how I have kept away from it so long in these 
rambling, gossiping chapters. I come to have this 
ready recollection of Mayence from having once been ill 
there for a week and more. It was with a fever. 
Sickness is distressing enough anywhere, but, when it 
catches you with a small carpet-bag, in a large, noisy 
hotel, you feel yourself more than usually uncomfortable 


and inconsiderate. True, I had one with me who 
nursed me well; but a Bradshaw, and a bare shift of 
clothes, calculated for a short, healthy tour, are small 
provender for those weary, wandering hours when you 
toss about in a stumpy, cramped, German bed, and talk 
distressing nonsense to your isolated, anxious companion. 

After struggling for a day or so against the pre- 
monitory oppression of a fever, and trying to carry 
limbs of lead about the town, I was compelled to give up, 
and my wife, following the advice of the kind English 
chaplain, called in a German doctor. 

I see him now, with his high stock, and great watch, 
and cane, which had an ivory clenched fist for a knob, 
and which he always laid as cautiously as if it were a 
long, brittle tobacco-pipe, upon the table of my bed-room, 
by the side of his hat. 

“Hah!” said he, quietly, settling himself down to his 
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diagnosis in a chair by my pillow—* Hah ! and what has 


you done to spile your tummuk ?” 

He thus laid his finger at once, metaphorically, upon 
the centre of all social revolutions. So I explained. I 
said that I had treated my “ tummuk” like a gentleman 


for years, but that he had resented German dinners at | 
one o'clock ; that he had come abroad for a holiday, 

and had flatly refused to work overtime. Hence the 

misunderstanding and disorder. 

“Hah !” said the doctor, “ we must have you bled, and 
you must take a....,anda..... Goot morn- 
ing.” 

Before any remedies were applied I grew rapidly 
worse, and was in a high fever, with snatches of 
delirious sleep. But the barber came to bleed me, and 
the physic came to dose me, and I submitted in an in- 
terval of suspicious intelligence. They put heavy black 
locks of leeches on my head, while poor Mr. Tummuk, 
the supposed chief offender, had two or three peculiar 
batteries opened at himself. 

_ Now I am always sorry to risk the charge of antagon- 
ism to science. Unlike Sydney Smith, I confess that I 
place most confidence in those who hug facts. Small 
and unscientific myself, I shrink when I see that my wet 
pen has written the word science. It is an awful word. 
I know that medical science condemns bleeding. Nature 
naturally resents those orders which arrive on the field 
of battle just before an engagement, with peremptory 





withdrawal of a brigade or division. But Iam compelled 
to confess that the German doctor cured me with a 
stroke. At least, he put me at once into the road of re- 
covery. After all the batteries had been playing against 
me for some hours, I fell into a deep sleep and woke weak 


and cool. 


True, I had to be cured of my weakness, but 
the fever left me. 

I should say, now, that, in the first stages of my ill- 
ness, which, though short, was sharp, I had been im- 


mensely plagued with cocks and hens. They made 
arrangements for celebrating the laying of eggs at the 
most inconvenient hours. They anticipated these 
triumphs with incessant cackling and crowing. There 
was one cock in particular which crowed with a fre- 
quency and acuteness which perhaps my fever exag- 
gerated, but which really seemed to be needlessly 
exultant. 

Well, the doctor came after his batteries were silent, 
and, laying his stick carefully on the table, smiled, and 


.said to my wife, “I tink he may have some slime.” The 


slime was gruel. It was greasy and nasty when it came ; 
so, on the doctor’s next visit, I remonstrated. “ Mightn’t 
I have something better, something nicer ?” 

So he felt my pulse, and put me through my con- 
valescent exercise, and decided, as I understood him, 
that I might have “fruit.” “ Fruit !” says I,“ I don’t 
want fruit; I want something to cat.” It seemed that 
he meant “food.” So we had a brisk little argument 
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about the pronunciation of English. 
tioned my way of saying “food.” Every motive urged 
me to render it correctly. But he was not to be beaten. 
“ There is many ways of saying English,” said he : “ there 
is an Irish and a Scotch way ;” so I once more pronounced, 
and he again attempted the word, but this time not 
“fruit,” but “fooed.” “ood,” I cried, in capital letters; 
“ves, I should like some food.” “What would you like?” 
he replied, adding, “ you may have shicken.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “I will have that cock,” and I 
put out my hand to ring the bell and order his execution. 
But I was stopped, and compelled to begin on tenderer 
victual; and, by the time my natural appetite had fully 
returned, my vengeance had melted, and my proposed 
dinner may be crowing in the hotel yard now. 

You will not wonder that I remember Mayence. 
Three years after I had been ill at that inn, I revisited 
it, not on the occasion which suggested these chapters 
about idling on the Rhine, but, let me see, how many 
years ago. I revisited the inn, and the porter at the 
door, the stale old porter, who wearies his eyes over 
heaps of importunate baggage, season after season, when 
he saw me enter his gates ran up with the heartiest 
greeting bright on his vexed old face, and shook warmly 
the hand of the English gentleman who was so ill once. 
He was delighted to see me well. He remembered how 
I had worried the people with unusual necessities, and 
staggered, pale and thin, downstairs; how the doctor had 
come day after day, and how anxions madame was. 
“ How was madame?” And I can assure you that his 
kind nature thus shone out with no hint or expectation 
of a tip. He was heartily glad to see me, and, though 
I was well then, on my second visit, made me feel still 
happier and better. 

But about Mayence. 


he doctor ques- 


You are prepared to greet it 


with fresher enthusiasm than you do most of the towns 
which characterize- the Rhine, because the castles fade 
away before you reach it, and it has a historical interest 


that reaches into modern times. When I lay ill there, 
it was garrisoned by Prussian and Austrian soldiers, 
being a frontier city. Regiments of the latter used to 
march by morning after morning in thin white summer 
undress, sometimes to one place, sometimes to another, 
but often to cross the bridge and bathe in the Maine, 
which here flows intothe Rhine. They were fine fellows, 
especially the Austrians, who reminded me of our Guards; 
but I was much struck with the very rough treatment 
the privates frequently received from the non-commis- 
sioned officers. I remember one day in particular, sitting 
at the window of the hotel and looking out over some 
houses on which slow German bricklayers and labourers 
were building—with stone, I think it was, and, at any rate, 
great consumption of mortar and time—at the bright 
Rhine and the spire of Héchheim across its waters, when 
a regiment halted for a few minutes in the street below 
me. Some private apparently committed an offence, 
what I could not see, when the sergeant in charge ran 
up and gave him a cuff on the head which would have 
knocked you or me down. It was a rough, rude blow, 
but Hans submitted without more than a stagger, as he 
rejoined his comrades, who were joking among them- 
selves, and took no notice of their companion’s ill fortune. 
The officers of the Austrian army look like what they 
are, gentlemen. It is odd, however—and one can never 
get quite over the sense of its oddity—to see two dandi- 
fied young gentlemen, in full uniform, kissing each other. 
I remember once, at a station on the road to Venice, seeing 
such a salute between two Austrian swells of the regi- 
ment quartered there, on the railway platform, before a 
trainful of eyes. But it was done as a matter of course ; 


seems almost inevitable. 
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two friends were parting, probably for some long while, 
since their farewells were earnest and tender, when 
Captain Deutsch kissed Lieutenant Jager on both cheeks, 
and then, with his sword clanking at his heels, jumped 
inito a first-class carriage. 

But I must get back to Mayence. I don’t want to 
stop and tell you, as the guide-books will, how that it is 
one of the strongest if not the strongest fortress of the 
Germanic Confederation. When you want to walk out 
of the town you find one line of fortification after another, 
provided at various times and by different people. 
Even to a civilian’s eye a fortress behind which an army 
may be tempted to retreat seems another name for a 
prison in which to shut them up. If you only know 
where soldiers are in these days of long range, it would 
appear as if you had only to get your distance and pitch 
shot and shell among them at your leisure. Given a 
town full of troops and people whose discomfiture would 
be.a@ success, with fitting artillery their discomfiture 
But I shall get out of my 
depth in this matter unless I stop; but, before stopping, 
I cannot help the remark that the German Confederacy 
must have indeed good protection if it is to resist the 
aggressive spirit of such strong neighbours as reside in 
its neighbourhood. 

The general aspect of Mayence is more striking, how- 
ever, to the tourist, from its peculiar redness ; many of the 
larger buildings and houses are red. So is the cathedral, 
which rises over the town and burns with a deeper blush 
than any stone I know, as the rosy sunset strikes upon 
its towers. The guide-books say that it has been on fire 
six times : to my eye it seems never to be anything else. 
It has had a more diversified history than any cathedral 
I ever heard of. Burnt, restored, patched, added to, 
century after century, it exhibits to the antiquarian an 
interesting variety of styles. Moreover, it has served 
almost every conceivable purpose beside its original 
present and sacred one. It has beem a hay magazine, 
a barrack for soldiers, a salt and corn store, and a 
slaughter-house. It is cram full of monuments, which 
cluster mainly about the pillars, and some of which are 
considered to be among the finest of their kind. 

I must confess to no very great love of monuments 
in a church myself; but I may tell those who like them 
that they will probably find more in the cathedral of 
Mayence than in any such building throughout Germany. 
Englishmen who like curiously distant compliments 
may be gratified with being told in the guide-books that 
St. Boniface, who was the first archbishop of Mayence, 
was an Englishman, and one so free from our present 
national vice of affecting aristocratic connection, that, 
being the son of a wheelwright, he took a coach-wheel 
for his arms, which have since been borne by his suc- 
cessors in the see. . : 

Of course there are the usual sights of a town of this 
size to be seen here, such as a palace, theatre, market, 
and arsenal. The palace has collections of antiquities 
and pictures; the former, chiefly Roman, are considered 
very interesting, and are well suited to a town which 
has such an ancient history as Mayence. Many Roman 
remains are to be seen in the neighbourhood, where 4 
camp stood once in pre-christian times, to serve as 4 
check upon the Germanic tribes. Indeed Castel, the 
fortified suburb across the Rhine, takes its name from 
the castellum there constructed by Drusus, the son-in-law 
of Augustus, as an outwork of the main camp. , 

But no Roman emperor will be ever associated 
my mind with Mayence. I shall always think of the 
German doctor with his ivory-fisted cane, and a very 
hot day on which we hurried by alittle bustling steamer 
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from the railway-station at Castel to the Frankfort line. 
T had been at Mayence two or three times before, and 
now, idling thus lately on the Rhine, was hurried out of 
my meditative pace under a broiling August noon, to 
catch the train, and get away from the place as fast as I 
could. 

I can’t, however, leave it, and this chapter at the same 
time, without remembering the visit which Sir F. Head 
paid to it from the Brunnen of Nassau, when he found 
the thin tailor up in the top floor eating plums; and I 
take the opportunity of saying that I skip all refer- 
ence to Langenschwalbach and Schlangenbad. I shall 
never forget the pleasure I received from the famous 
“Bubbles” of Sir Francis Head. The peevishness which 
marks some things that he has written is here quite 
lost sight of in the sense of returning health and spirits. 
He has a delicious buoyant interest and- concern in 
everything that goes on around him. His record of the 
pig-driver, the old school, and the stone bottles full of 
mineral water is in its way unsurpassed. No man tells 
astory, describes a scene, or preaches a little pleasant 
homily from it better than Sir Francis; and here I 
commend the reader to the ever fresh “ Bubbles” of his, 
which will bear reading and re-reading. He has centred 
his book on Schlangenbad and Langenschwalbach, which 
I will not try to describe. I believe, however, that they 
are much spoiled since he brought them prominently 
under English notice. Crowds of summer visitors have 
filled them during the past few years, and, instead of the 
quiet seclusion which Sir Francis enjoyed, you must now 
run your chance of getting what rooms you can, in a 
scramble with a multitude of tourists. 

The whole district of Nassau is one very characteristic 
of Rhineland, the view from the Niederwald being con- 


sidered among the most striking and comprehensive in 


the neighbourhood of the river. There is a sort of temple 
of the winds at its top, whence you take in the panorama. 
People generally walk up from Assmannhausen, and I 
intended to have done so this summer; but, when I got 
to the place, the heat was so still and intense that I made 
up my mind not to destroy the impression of the scenery 
given by Sir Francis Head by any heated views of my 
own. So I cannot tell you what it was like, except that, as 
far as I could make it out, it was like divers other sum- 
mits which I reached. There is really no very grand 
scenery about the Rhine; you have no snow-capped 
mountains in the background of your prospect, no sharp 
clean-edged peaks which cut the sky above the clouds. 
You consider that you do very well if you can make out 
the Taunus Mountains. In fact, the ascent of some of 
the most famous heights is often very disappointing. 
You go up the rock of the Lurlie, and find a man, say, 
digging potatoes on the top. The highest of these 
mountains, if you like to call them such, about the Rhine 
's considerably less than that of our middling Westmore- 
land and Cumberland hills. They are generally culti- 
vated, with all the accessories of manure, etc., up to their 
summits, and the vineyards which clothe their slopes 
are as monotonous as their small timbered forests. But 
the view from the Niederwald is doubtlessly very beau- 
tiful, and I would advise you to see it. There is a good 
toad to the top, though you are rather pestered by people 
who wish to turn a penny by conducting you. Ona 
retrospect, I fear lest some may think I recommend 
Mayence as a centre from which to make excursions to 
the Niederwald, and as e. good place from which to visit 
Langenschwalbach and Schlangenbad. No such thing; 
they were put into my head by the memory of the thin 
tailor at Mayence, whom Sir Francis found eating 
Plums in an upper floor; and, as I must at some time or 


the order Diptera (having two wings). 





another have alluded to these watering-places, I do so 
now, with the advice to read over again the charming 
description of them by Sir Francis Head, and then go 
somewhere else. 

One use of such essays as his is to bring fresh places 
to us, not to send us to them. You can never quite 
enjoy the acquaintance with a spot which you have been 
prepared to look at through another man’s eyes; but 
you can learn more or less to use your own elsewhere. 
True, we only see what we have the wit to see; but the 
spectacle of a man enjoying keenly, and describing with 
wholesome humour some common scene, may start in a 
dull mind the thought that it can make much more than 
it has dene out of its surroundings; that indeed the true 
source of enjoyment is within, not outside us. They 
are your barren, unimaginative, dependent minds which 
travel fiercely in search of wonder and excitement; and 
it has been frequently noticed that descriptions by such 
men are much less vivid than by those who talk of some 
common thing. In the former case, the scene or inci- 
dent made but a passing impression from without; in 
the latter, there is a bright fire of observant humour and 
sense within the man himself, wherewith he naturally 
looks into and shows the wonders of the simplest fact. 





ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By J. K. Lorp, F.z.s. 
MOSQUITOES AND OTHER WINGED PESTS. 
Tue tiny insect called by the French maringowin, or 
cousin, by the Germans Stechschnacke, or Gélse, by the 
Americans Punkees and mosquito (little fly), its repre- 
sentative in our own country being the gnat, belongs to 
Its species, so 
numerous as to be scattered over both hemispheres, 
from pole to pole, are all vicious and blood-thirsty. 

To those who have never visited the home and haunts 
of these pests I say,—you know nothing at all about 
insect persecution; neither can you form the faintest 
idea of the terrible suffering foes so seemingly insigni- 
ficant are capable of inflicting. 

Less in size, yet, if possible, more dreaded in its san- 
guinary onslaught, is the minute burning-fly, Brulot or 
sand-fly of the trappers. 

The following brief history of these and other “winged 
pests,” compiled from facts personally and painfully 
gleaned, may perhaps amuse, should it fail to instruct, 
the general reader. 

A wanderer from boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 
meet with these flies in various parts of our globe, amongst 
the Czernomorzi, or Black Sea Cossacks; on the classic 
plains of Troy ; along the frozen frontier of Canada; amid 
the gorgeous growths of tropic forests ; down in the dis- 
mal swamps of the Mississippi; away over the grassy 
tracts of the western prairies; and on the snow-clad 
summits of the Rocky Mountains. 

Whether amid the bergs and floes in the regions of 
eternal snow, or beneath the scorching heat of an eastern 
sun, strange as it seems, these tormentors are met with, 
always Itvely, invariably hungry. I certainly was vain 
enough to imagine I had endured as much misery in 
the course of my wanderings as it was possible for mos- 
quitoes to inflict; how sadly I was mistaken the sequel 
will show. 

In the summer of 1858 we were engaged cutting the 
boundary line that divides America from British soil, 
in the north-west part of that continent; the locality, 
the low and comparatively flat land that lies between 
the seaboard and spurs of the Cascade Mountains; and 
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our camp, on the Sumass Prairie, which in reality is 
simply an open patch of grassy land, through which 
wind numerous streams, emptying themselves in a large 
shallow lake, the exit of which is into the Fraser River, 
by a short swift stream named the Sumass River. 

A settler who might chance to visit this spot in the 
sunny spring-time would never dream that in July the 
prairie is completely under water, and in happy ignor- 
ance might ply his axe, run up his log shanty, and 
quietly settle down to farm, where all gave cheering 
promise of fertile fields and rich acres, yielding plente- 
ously. How he would be astonished, on awakening some 
morning, to find his land of promise changing rapidly 
into a navigable lake, and his shanty, like a raft, float- 
ing away! But such would be his fate; and thus it 
comes about. When the snow melts upon the hills the 
Fraser rises with great rapidity, dams back the Sumass, 
reversing its course, so that it flows into the lake in- 
stead of out of it, fills it up as you would fill a basin, and, 
overflowing its banks, floods the prairies, converting what 
was a few days before a flower-decked meadow into an 
immense lake. 

On the subsidence of the waters our tents were 
pitched on the edge of a little stream, clear as crystal 
and icy cold, threading its way through this prairie. 
Towering up from one bank of the streamlet, as a back- 
ground, rose the Cascade Mountains, densely wooded 
with pines and cedars; to the right the tranquil lake ; 
to the left, and in front, for about two miles, the emerald- 
green prairie, bounded by the Sumass River, that wound 
like a silver cord round the base of a distant hill. Wild 
fowl were in abundance, the streams alive with fish, the 
forest stocked with deer, whilst the mules and horses 
revelled in luxuriant grass. 

** Our hopes were the brightest, 
Our hearts were the lightest;” 
but little we dreamed what was in store for us. 

The first week passed pleasantly away, when the mos- 
quitoes began to get rather troublesome ; from Indian in- 
formation we knew they were to be expected. In my 
own mind, I must confess to entertaining a suspicion that 
they were more to be dreaded than my companions were 
villing to believe ; inasmuch as the crafty redskins had 
erected rude stages, by driving stout poles into the 
bottom of the lake, then fastening other poles to them, 
to which platforms they all retired on the first appear- 
ance of a mosquito. My suspicions were confirmed; in 
about five days the increase was something beyond he- 
lief, and really terrible; in dense clouds they hovered 
over and about us, and we were truly, and not figu- 
ratively, enveloped in a thick fog of mosquitoes. Night 
and day, without cessation, the hum of these blood-thirsty 
tyrants was incessant ; we ate them, drank them, breathed 
them; the thickest leather clothing scarcely protected 
one against their lancets.- With trousers tied tightly 
round the ankle, and coat sleeves round the wrist, the 
head enveloped in a gauze bag, hands in gloves, and 
feet in shooting-boots,.we lived and slept, or rather tried 
to do so. Vain hope! it was impossible. Lighting 
huge fires, fumigating tents, trying every expedient we 
could think of, but all in vain, the ruffians* seemed 
happy in a smoke that would have stifled anything 
mortal; and, what was worse, they increased in number 
daily. 

Eating or drinking, attired as we were, required an 
immense amount of ingenuity, first to dexterously raise 
the net, and then deftly throw the wished-for morsel 
into the mouth; the slightest bungle or delay in re- 
storing the covering, and a torrent of mosquitoes gained 
admittance, causing insufferable agonies. 
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Human endurance has its limits; the most patient 
get rebellious of being eaten alive: it was utterly im. 
possible to work or write, one’s entire time being occu- 
pied in slapping viciously, stamping, grumbling, and 
savagely slaughtering whole hecatombs of mosquitoes, 
The human face divine rapidly assumed an irregularity 
of outline far from consonant with the strict lines of 
beauty ; each looked as though he had gone in for a 
fight and lost. The unfortunate mules and horses, 
driven mad, raced about wildly, dashing into the lake, 
out again, then trying the shelter of the willow-trees, 
and rolling on the grass in very agony; but all of no 
avail: go where they would, do what they would, their 
persecutors stuck to them in swarms. The dogs, howl- 
ing piteously, wandered up and down restless and 
wretched, until, guided by a ‘wise instinct, they dug 
holes in the earth as a dernier vessort; then, backing 
in, lay with their heads at the entrance, shaking their 
ears and snapping angrily at the ravening legions, 
anxious and ready for an immediate assault. 

To endure any longer such ceaseless persecution was 
impossible; officers and men began to show symptoms 
of fever, the result of want of sleep, and irritation arising 
from mosquito bites. To withdraw into the hills and 
abandon the work until winter was the only alternative. 
We were fairly vanquished, the labour of a hundred men 
and as many mules and horses put an end to by tiny 
flies. 

Tents were struck, the mules packed, the survey sus- 
pended, and a general exodus effected. The only thing 
that in any degree quelled the mosquitoes was a breeze, 
a relief we seldom enjoyed, a temporary respite when it 
did come; the enemy, seeking shelter in the grass, re- 
turned when the wind lulled, more hungry and impor: 
tunate than ever. Quaint old Spenser had observed 
this; writing about gnats, he says :— 

** No man nor beast may rest or take repose 
For their sharp sounds and noyous injuries, 
Till the fierce northern wind, with blustering blast, 
Doth blow them quite away, and in the ocean cast.” 


My note-book, as I at this moment turn over its 
leaves, referring to notes penned during this “ reign of 
terror,” is a perfect mausoleum; slaughtered hosts of 
my foes, dry and flat, thickly besprinkle each leaf, en- 
tombed alive; a red mark encircling most of them, the 
stain of blood, records how well they deserved an w- 


timely death. The specimens brought home, prepared 
secundem artem, turn out to be a new species (Cules 
pingwis), its specific name being in honour of its obesity. 
Why the Sumass mosquito should be fatter and rounder 
than any of its known brethren I “ken” not; and it is 
equally a puzzle to discover what they feed on when 
there are no men or animals. 

The habits of Culex pinguis are very nearly like to 
those of other well-known species. The female, hovering 
over a pool, deposits her eggs in the water. The eggs 
are long, oval, and buoyant, and each female produces 
about three hundred in number. With her hind legs 
she manipulates the eggs so as to get them side by side, 
in a vertical position; then, with an adhesive excretion, 
with which nature has supplied her, glues them together: 
in this form they are just like a raft floating and drif- 
ing on the surface. At first the colour is white, chang 
ing in a few hours to green, and subsequently to a dull 
grey. If the sun is hot the larvae come out in about 
four days, swimming, on their emergence from the egg; 
with great ease and rapidity, often diving to the bottom, 
but rapidly returning to the surface to breathe. The 
respiratory or breathing organs are situated near the 
tail, on the eighth segment of the abdomen; hence thet 
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WINGED PESTS. 


position in the water is invariably head downwards. 
After shifting the skin three or four times, the pupa 
form is assumed, during which state they still move 
about very actively, assisted by the tail and two 
strangely furnished organs, similar to paddles, attached 
to it. In this stage of their existence they never fecd 
(one would almost be tempted to wish this condition a 
permanency), and although still maintaining a vertical 
position in the water, it is reversed, the head being 
uppermost, as the breathing organs are transferred to 
the chest. 

In about a week the final change into the winged 
stage of its existence takes place, a process clearly 
evidencing wise prevision to obviate the risk of drown- 
ing; for the element in which its previous life was 
passed would be at once fatal to it when endowed 
with wings and fitted for an aerial sojourn. The pupa 
case, as it floats near the surface, splits from end to end, 
and, looking somewhat moist and crumpled, from being 
so closely packed, the tiny fly creeps out and floats on 
its previous wrapper, thus suddenly transformed into 
an exquisite canoe of nature’s own contriving. <A breeze 
rippling the water ever so slightly may now cause 
instant shipwreck, suddenly terminating an existence 
scarcely commenced. Should it be sunny and hot, the 
wings rapidly dry, and, bidding a long and last good- 
bye to its frail barque, the mosquito flies to the land, to 
commence and carry on the war of persecution. 

Endowed with an instinct of self-preservation, mos- 
quitoes seldom venture far over the watey after once quit- 
ting their raft—a fact the wily savage tiirns to his advan- 
tage. Rarely can an Indian be tempted ashore from his 
stage during mosquito time; and when he is, he takes 
good care to whip out every intruder from his canoe 
before reaching the platform. These quaint-looking 
scaffoldings, scattered like islands over the lake, each 
with its little colony of Indians, have a most picturesque 
appearance. ‘The fleets of canoes are moored to the 
poles, and the platform reached by a ladder made of 
twisted bark. 

To avoid being devoured, and to procure the sleep 
requisite for health, I used very frequently to seek the 
hospitality of the savage, and pass the night with them 
on their novel place of residence: not that one gained 
very much by the exchange; if uneasy dreams or indiges- 
tion begat a restless desire to roll about whilst sleeping, 
the chances were that a sudden souse in the lake would 
bethe consequence. Perfumes pungent and varied con- 
stantly regale the olfactory organs ; not such as the night 
breeze wafts over the Bosporus or comes laden with from 
tropic isles. The sharers of bed and board, the Indian 
dogs, are also tenants of the platform ; favourites not 
exempt from persecutors, that have a decided penchant 
for the blood of the pale face, though unseen and unheard, 
soon make their proximity painfully apparent; these, 
together with groans and sonorous nasal music, render 
anight on an Indian stage anything but “ sleeping on a 
bed of roses.” 

Our work finished on the coast side of the Cascade, 
preparations were made to carry on the survey on the 
eastern slopes, drained by the mighty Columbia. We 
were assured that mosquitoes were hardly known in 
this new land—welcome news, hailed by all with in- 
expressible delight. To escape from deadly malaria, 
famine, the tomahawk of the savage, or the claws of 
the grizzly, are events to be regarded with thankful- 
hess. Yet mosquitoes are quite as much to be dreaded ; 


the difference being, that in the one case death is imme- 
diate, whilst in the other a fatal result is equally cer- 
tain, though caused by prolonged torture. 
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We are over the serried heights of the Cascades, ever 
white with snow, contemplating their rugged beauty, 
as a barrier betwixt ourselves and.our enemies the mos- 
quitoes. The character of the country is entirely 
changed ; we are in the midst of rounded hills and open 
grass-land, dotted here and there with graceful groups 
of trees; occasionally, and just to give character to the 
landscape, a pile of rocks, grey with age and lichens, 
stands alone. Lakes of all sizes, like fish-ponds, fill the 
hollows between the knolls, and, as one comes suddenly 
over the hill-top, the loud quack! quack! splash- 
ing water, and whirr of many wings, proclaim you an 
intruder. 

It is true we have escaped mosquitoes, to fall amongst 
enemies quite as formidable—the simuliwm, or sand- 
fly. The male sand-fly is not a blood-sucker, but 
lives on flowers, sipping the honeyed nectar in in- 
dolent enjoyment; whereas what should have been 
the gentler sex are, like the Dahomean amazons, the 
sanguinary spirits of the tribe. The sand-fly is very 
much smaller than the mosquito, and, instead of 
being like it, a genteel blonde, Madame Beulot is black 
as an African negress, with a short dumpy body and 
wings, when folded, twice the length of the lady herself. 
Her mouth is not attractive, being a bundle of sharp 
blades, the sheaths forming tubes through which the 
blood is sucked. As the barbed stilettoes do their work, 
there is instilled into the puncture an ichorous fluid, 
causing the most intense irritation. Where the sand-fly 
lays her eggs is rather a doubtful matter, although it is 
more than likely they are attached to the stems of water 
plants, as the larva is easily discovered holding on to 
them, just below the surface of the water. It is a long, 
ugly-looking grub, divided into twelve rings or segments: 
the second pair of feet, being prehensible, are used for. 
holding on to the plants. When undisturbed he is 
somewhat active, and moves about briskly; but, touch 
him ever so slightly, and he stiffens himself, hanging by 
the feet like a bit of dead rush. The larva, having 
attained its full growth, spins for itself a delicate 
silken bag, in which it changes to a pupa; the bag is 
invariably spun the long way of the stalk to which it is 
affixed, and the top left open, so that the pupa, being in an 
upright position, pushes its head a little way out of the 
bag. From this head four hair-like filaments project 
like horns; these are breathing organs. About the end 
of June the pupa changes into the little fly, which bursts 
from its sarcophagus and starts on its aerial flight. 

Here we shall find a contrivance totally differing from 
the mosquito boat, yet equally effective in aiding the 
newly liberated captive to escape drowning. The end of 
the silken bag being open, the fly easily creeps out, not 
into the water, but dragging with it a minute silken 
balloon—a sort of inner lining to the pupa case; in this 
little balloon the fly ascends through the water to the 
surface, then, bursting its slender walls, spreads its wings, 
and, with a hum of delight, goes away to revel in the 
sunshine amidst the trees and flowers. 

Was ever fabled fairy transformation more beautiful 
than this, taking place in every pool, in almost every part 
of the world? But one never thinks of these wonders 
when fairly in the strongholds of the sand-fly. To 
illustrate the torments they are capable of inflicting, I 
shall briefly describe a journey the misery of which will 
never be forgotten. 

It was inJuly. Our route lay along the banks of the 
Upper Columbia, thence across the grassy plains to the 
Spokan River. Flowers in wild confusion peeped up 
from amongst the bunch grass; birds were busy in 
every tree and bush, building their nests or feeding 
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their little ones. The air, heavy with perfume, seemed 
too idle to move; whilst great striped humble-bees, 
as they tumbled fray flower to flower, buzzed a song 
of satisfaction. Nothing could have been more enjoy- 
able, had not clouds of sand-flies filled the air, stirred up 
‘by the feet of the mules and horses as they tramped 
through the grass. As if the flies had always been 
accustomed to regale themselves on man and beast, 
they at once pounced upon us, covering the animals 
so thickly that they looked quite black. Plunging, 
kicking, and even rolling on the grass with their loads 
was of no avail. Unlike the bite of a mosquito, that 
left only a lump, blood trickled from every puncture 
of the sand-flies’ lancets. They waltzed round our heads 
like angry bees, savagely attacking every available spot. 
We picked large bunches of leafy twigs, and whirled 
them round andround. Lashing and slapping, we tried, 
though vainly, to drive away our assailants. My heart 
really grieved at the sufferings the poor animals were 
obliged to endure, spite of every available effort to rid 
themselves of these pests. 

One little mule, named Johnson, grew fagged and 
weary. And in that condition neither force nor persua- 
sion is of the slightest use to induce a mule to move. 
The only thing you can do is to unpack him, and either 
leave the load in the trail with the tired animal, or 
distribute it amongst the other mules. Poor Johnson 
was unpacked, and, with his load, left on the trail: 
camping very soon after, two packers and a spare 
mule were sent after him. Short, however, as the time 
and distance were, it was only with immense trouble 
the packers managed to get him back to camp. A 
sight so pitiable as the poor beast presented I never 
beheld; literally and truly was he covered, from head 
‘to hoofs, with sand-flies. The little harpies looked 
quite pink, their skins being so distended as to reveal 
the colour of the fluid they were gorged with. No one 
could have recognised the animal as a mule, so fearfully 
was Johnson swollen from the poisoned punctures. He 
was bathed, and smoked, and greased to relieve his suffer- 
ings, but all to no purpose: about two hours after 
reaching the camp poor Johnson was no more! Who 
could have dreamed that such pigmies would have 
killed a powerful mule in two or three hours? 

** With caution judge of possibility ; 
Things thought unlikely, e’en impossible, 
Experience often shows us to be true.” 


One mode of protection is to light large smouldering 
fires, so as to produce clouds of smoke; this the beulots 
dislike ; the animals know it, and, crowding round the 
smoking logs, struggle and quarrel as to which shall be 


nearest. This method is adopted by Indians; and one 
may always know where Indian horses are grazing by 
the clouds of smoke ascending from the burning logs. 

During night sand-flies trouble but little : like sensible 
insects, they sleep like the rest of the world. Beulot, or 
burning fly, is a most appropriate name for this insect, as 
the puncture it makes is as if a red-hot needle was thrust 
into one’s flesh. Sandy soil, and lots of water, being 
essential elements conducing to their multiplication, they 
are necessarily confined to particular districts. Bad as 
these flies are, I still maintain mosquitoes are worse. 
The ladies Beulot do indulge in a short repose; but 
Mesdames Mosquito never wink their eyes, and are 
always on the move. I am sure we ought, with grate- 
ful hearts, to acknowledge the many privileges which 
this little island of ours enjoys: free from the terrors 
of wild beast and savage, blessed with civilization, peace, 
and plenty, and with comparative immunity from 
“ winged pests.” : 
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Bruce, in his “ Travels in Abyssinia,” describes a smal] 
two-winged fly, called the Zimb, or Tsaltsalya, unques. 
tionably belonging to the Tabanidz, or breeze flies, that 
drives every living thing from the districts it infests. He 
says, “ Small as this insect is, we must acknowledge the 
elephant, rhinoceros, lion, and tiger vastly its inferiorg, 
Their very sound occasions more trepidation and dis. 
order, both in the human and brute creation, than whole 
herds of the most ferocious wild beasts. As soon ag 
their buzzing is heard the cattle forsake their food and 
run wildly about the plain until they die, worn out with 
fatigue, fright, and hunger. No remedy remains for 
the residents on such spots but to leave the black earth, 
and hasten down to the sands of Albara; and there they 
remain while the rains last. Camels, and even elephants 
and rhinoceroses, though the two last coat themselves 
with an armour of mud, are attacked by this winged 
assassin and afflicted with numerous tumours. All the 
inhabitants, from the mountains of Abyssinia to the 
confluence of the Nile and Astaboras, are once a year 
obliged to change their abode and seek protection on 
the sands of Beja; noris there any alternative or means 
of avoiding this, though a hostile band were in the way, 
capable of spoiling them of all their substance.” 

From this description, says the Marquess de Spineto, 
in the “ Philosophical Magazine,” “ it seems evident that 
this terrible insect must have been the fly that formed the 
fourth plague of the Egyptians, and which, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘would put a division between 
them and the Israelites,’ and sever the land of Goshen, 
where the cattle dwelt, from the land of Egypt.” 

This land, the possession of the Israelites, was a land 
of pasture, neither tilled nor sown, because not overflown 
by the Nile; but the land inundated by that river was 
the black earth of the valley of Egypt; and, as the 
Zimb never leaves the black earth, it followed that no 
fly could be seen in the sand or pasture of the land of 
Goshen, because the kind of soil had ever been the 
refuge of the cattle emigrating from the black earth 
round the Nile to the lower region of Attara. “The 
prophet Isaiah (vii. 18, 19) has given an account of this 
insect and its manner of operation: “The Lord shall 
hiss for the fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
rivers of Egypt; and they shall come, and shall rest all 
of them in the desolate valleys ;” or, in other words, 
the fly shall cut off from the cattle their usual retreat, 
by taking possession of those places of refuge to which 
they resorted. There are invariably found two hiero- 
glyphics at the top of the cartouche which incloses the 
mystic title of the Pharaohs, a crooked line and the 
figure of an insect ; and it is more than probable that 
this fly, or some species near akin to it, was the proto 
type of the Philistine idol, the god of Ekron, worshipped 
in the form of a fly, under the name of Baalzebub, which 
means literally the fly of Baal, or, according to the 
Hebrew, lord jly. 

A small sand-fiy, Simulia Colwmbaschensis, plays 
fearful havoc amongst the people and their four-footed 
companions in the neighbourhood of Columbaz, i 
Servia. They have a tradition there that the flies are 
all bred in caves near the ancient castles of Columbas, 
and at certain periods they issue from the mouths of 
these caves like a thick smoke. It was in these 
caverns, so say the Wallachians, that St. George killed 
the dragon, and these insects, they assert, are hatched 
from his still undecomposed remains ; whereas the real 
fact of the matter is that the flies simply retire into the 
caves to avoid wind or rain. 

Dr. Livingstone gives an accountofa fly called the Tsetse 
(Glossina norsitens), not larger than a house-fly, brow 
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like the honey-bee, but banded with yellow, a puncture 
of which is as fatal to the ox, horse, and dog as the bite 
of adeadly serpent. “In one journey,” he says, “though 
we were not aware of any great number having at any 
time alighted on our cattle, we lost forty-three oxen by 
its bite. We watched the animals carefully, and believe 
that not a score of flies were ever upon them.” Man 
seems quite exempt from any harm arising from its 
sting, and calves that are sucking enjoy a like immunity. 
Tt does not startle the ox, as the gad-fly does ; but, once 
stung, it swells under the throat, profuse discharges run 
from nose and eyes, followed by rapid wasting of the 
flesh, until the poor beast eventually dies from sheer 
exhaustion. It is also a curious fact that the antelope 
and zebra are not injured by its puncture, whereas the 
ox and horse invariably die. 

It is at all times difficult, and often impossible, to 
discern the uses of beings so minute, yet so troublesome ; 
but we should bear in mind that the use of an object 
does not always mean its direct application to the 
pleasures or punishments of man. That it has a use in 
the great scheme of nature there can be no doubt; and, 
if we rightly investigate the wondrous system of God’s 
handiwork, we shall find there is not a single object, 
however mean, which does not in some way appeal to 
our sympathies or excite our wonder. 





THE MAIN CHANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CEDAR CREEK,” ‘‘THE FERROL FAMILY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER IX.—DRIFTING. 


Paut SARSFIELD the younger held a commission in the 
militia of his native county. It dowered him with a 
red coat and a sword at the paternal expense; besides, 
a family tradition ran that every eldest Sarsfield had 
played at such soldiering. He went to his native 
county’s chicf town annually, for training and a few 
weeks’ mess, in the month of May or June, thus ap- 
pointed by the legislature, because that season suited 
the peasantry, as between ploughing and reaping—a 
sample of the fact that all society is dependent on the 
tiller of the soil. 

Our fledgling officer attended balls and races, went to 
one or two lerées at the viceregal court, and wished 
devoutly that his silver lace was gold lace (the badge of 
the line), Likewise he was entertained (this present 
year, and when our story has been two in progress) for 
some days by Mr. Lombard, in his brand-new house, 
overlooking the estuary. And he went to sce the 
improvements at Castle Lough. The young fellow had 
a laughing and light-hearted way of getting through 
life, or the latter sight might have been to him rather 
an occasion of painful regrets, if not of envying and 
malice; as it was, he only called himself an unfortunate 
dog, and caressed his silken whiskers. 

“Tell you what : I wouldn’t live Lombard’s life for 
all his thousands a year. Why, he works like a wire- 
drawer! The dolce far niente is utterly unknown to 
the man. That’s what you call it, ch, Pen ?” 

Paul was indulging in the same at the moment, 
smoking a meerschaum as he lounged on a garden-seat ; 
and his sister was watering the annuals with a very 
fine rose on the pot, which made a tenderest shower to 
Visit their delicate heads. And helping her efficiently, 
y Shouldering a rake and carrying the watering-pot 

. When not in actual use, Was @ young man of much the 
Same style as Paul, except that the silken whiskers 
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ladies. Besides, he was versed in all the little matters 
which make women think a man to be a sweetly do- 
mestic character. Now in this fower-garden he knew 
every blossom, its mode of culture and manner of life. 
The Oriental nonsense called Language of Flowers he 
understood and taught to novices; he could play on the 
piano, and accompany his voice charmingly ; he could 
draw pretty pictures, and pencil a lady’s likeness in ten 
minutes. He probably could tell the name of the fabric 
she wore, and, with much pricking of his fingers, use 
her crochet-needle for half a dozen ill-strung stitches. 
Not that he was in the least effeminate: men knew 
that he was given to pursuits far less harmless than 
the Language of Flowers or outlining likenesses; but 
he was fond of ladies’ society, and practised the amiable 
weaknesses and petty abilities which please them and 
give topics for small talk, wherein he excelled. 

At present he was a good deal captivated by Pen: 
how much he would scarcely confess to himself. Her 
strong, independent character charmed him to an equal 
extent with her fine figure .and face. There was a 
certain insubordination about her which piqued him. 
He hardly knew whether she even liked him—a matter 
seldom left so long in doubt by others of his female 
acquaintances. 

And Pen’s mother, looking from the green verandah, 
where her sofa had been rolled, as usual on summer 
evenings, saw the pair bending over the rose-bush, and 
seemed serenely pleased. 

“Tt is all as it should be,” she said to herself. ‘“ He’s 
a good young man, with nice tastes ; and Lord Gauntlett 
could wish for nothing better in point of birth and breed- 
ing ; but as to money Here was a hiatus in her re- 
flections, which represented with sufficient aptitude the 
blank in the cash. “He has been rather extravagant, 
to be sure; but a good and clever wife like our dear 
Pen is just what will keep him straight for the future; 
and his father can settle handsomely on him, if he 
pleases.” Then the lady’s thoughts travelled with mar- 
vellous rapidity into the details of the trousseaw that 
should be bought, and the wedding breakfast that was 
to be, and scttled that pearl-grey and silver would be 
most suitable for her own attire. Meanwhile she went 
to all manner of expense in his entertainment}; delica- 
cies were bought by debts for his delectation, which 
the family would never see otherwise. It was an 
Alnaschar vision. ; 

The Hon. Arthur Gauntlett was nephew to the Hon. 
Sophonisba, and had incurred parental displeasure by 
certain reckless expenditures, which caused his tem- 
porary exile to the Isle of Man. He was in the same 
militia corps with young Sarsfield, which perhaps first 
suggested his place of transportation, and he found the 
cottage a pleasant haunt wherein to while away time. The 
blood of the Boisragons deemed this other noble blood 
meet company, and with complacency beheld the mag- 
netism which Pen exercised over it. There might not 
have been so much complacency, however, had old Lord 
Gauntlett’s frequent counsel been known. His two or 
three younger sons had such doctrine as this instilled 
into their ears since the dawn of adolescence: “ You 
have no fortune yourselves, my lads, so it behoves you 
to get it somehow; and remember that you’ve the means 
of buying it in your birth. Many a woman will give 
you a fortune for the privilege of becoming the Honour- 
able Mrs. Gauntlett.” 

They were apt scholars, those younger sons. One 
of them had already married an ill-favoured Scotch 





— black, and the face possessed of more character. | woman, who possessed a large estate anda genealogy in 


Cople would call him very handsome, especially young | direct line from the reputable Macbeth, but who kept 
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him prisoner in a windy castle on a headland, among a 
Gaelic population, most of the year, and drew the 
purse-strings so painfully tight (having looked after the 
settlements personally) that he complained much to his 
family (in private) of the paucity of pocket-money. But, 
though the goal he had attained proved thus undesir- 
able, the two remaining younger sons were treading close 
in his steps, and setting a proper value on themselves in 
the matrimonial market. 

A good deal of this was known to Paul Sarsfield the 
younger; and, as he lounged on the garden-seat, and 
coaxed the last smoke from the ashes in his meerschaum, 
he debated within himself how far the present state of 
things should be suffered to go on. “If Pen were any 
other than the girl she is,” he ruminated, “there might 
be danger; but she’s uncommon, and not apt to take 
fancies. At all events, I don’t believe Gauntlett is the 
man to attract her; a girl of her force of character 
would require more than is to be had in him—somebody 
graver, wiser—somebody she could look up to.” And 
so he settled the matter to his satisfaction, as blindly 
as we arrange most things for other people. And he 
‘was so sure that a girl of Pen’s superior mould could 
not glorify a being of inferior mould with all the attri- 
butes she admired, on the slenderest foundation. Per- 
haps the reader’s experience may show him similar in- 
stances. It is commonly seen that the clever man 
marries a soft, weak, brainless wife; while the woman 
of large brain and larger heart bestows herself upon 
the smaller nature and narrower intellect. But there 
was also another rcason for the laissez-faire of the 
younger Paul. He made money by his friend. 

Pen’s father did not see these beginnings of mischief. 
He was absorbed almost altogether in the education of 
his beloved little boy. Bertie was his continual com- 
panion. The pair were off for long walks every day; 


walks during which the child learned as much as during 
the hours professedly given to books; and the simple 
affectionate heart of the man, his pure and upright mind, 
projected itself with power upon his young pupil. They 
would come back in delight with some uncommon speci- 
men of fern, or some fossil in a stone; or some new tale 
from history had been lodged in Bertie’s head, or some 


good example in his heart. Both felt a shadow as they 
neared home, and a constraint. It was the beginning 
of the “ ill-at-ease” which came upon them in presence 
of the handsome wife and mother, who despised almost 
openly the unworldliness of her husband. “ Any other 
man would sce what is going on,” she said to herself; 
“any other man would be anxious and interested. But 
Paul is purblind. I believe men never do see these 
things !” 
But little she knew that a pair of astute steel-blue 
_ eyes, even those of the captivated Arthur Gauntlett him- 
self, saw pretty clearly her entire aim, her satisfied anti- 
cipations. He had met with too many mothers and 
daughters for the case to be otherwise. Perfectly aware 
of his own value was the young gentleman, and resolved 
that he should not go too cheap whenever a sale was to 
be effected. He reckoned upon having his heart under 
perfect control, so that it should not become a disturb- 
ing element in his calculations: yet it was not to be 
denied that the organ was slightly influenced now. For 
there was about this young lady a reticence, a proud 
reserve, which interested him extremely, and piqued 
him, as aforesaid. Likewise it prevented his being 
startled by discovering how much and how often were 
her thoughts concerning him, which a more open- 
mannered girl might have betrayed unconsciously. And 
thus there was something to be said in extenuation of 
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the course he pursued, which scems otherwise gg) 
abominably selfish. * 

From day to day and week to week went on they 
acquaintanceship, through all the pleasant nothings that” 
are usual. Pen became an adept in budding roses, ang” 
similar accomplishments, under Mr. Gauntlett’s tutelage, | 
Her mother, foolish woman! she congratulated herself} 
comfortably on her own wise previsions. Pen was neyer | 
listless now, though her high spirits had intervals of) 
deep depression—principally at times when nob 
saw. She became acquainted with the face of the moon 
and the shadowy spots on its silver shield, as it werg 
the face of a friend. Poor Pen! often she roused her. 
self and declared there should be no more of such nop. 
sense. But the sweet smile, and the low-toned voice, 
and the delicate flattery of attention that forestalled 
her every wish—how could she doubt the truth of 
these ? 

The annihilation of her castles in the air was no light] 
blow to Pen’s mother when Arthur Gauntlett paid any 
abrupt farewell visit one day without having made ang} 
declaration. He was summoned home by his father, he: 
said. She became aware of the truth through a private? 
conversation with her son, who declared bluntly thag 
Gauntlett had not the least idea of marrying; that hey 
had always told him, Paul Sarsfield, that his ticket y a 
at least eighty thousand pounds. “You are very: 
absurd to fancy anything else, mother,” he added, peta 4 
lantly; “I hope you have not been putting any ideag 
into Pen’s head?” q 

There was rather a family scene then, and Mrs’ 
Sarsfield’s nerves became so very poorly that she kept 
her room for a week, and after she left it again was 80 
cross-tempered that Bertic fled her presence on all 
occasions. The Boisragon beauty suffered much, and 
sundry of the dark hairs which were growing up among 
the lady’s still abundant chevelwire changed their purpose 
and became grey. Her husband was quieter than ever, 
and lengthened his walks considerably. 

Pen asked to go with him one day. When she saw 
the sudden pleasure in his worn face, she was sorry that 
she had not oftener added thus to his enjoyment. It 
was quite a piece of gaicty to him and Bertie that she 
should be their companion. And their prettigst walk, 
throngh the nunnery grounds and by Kirk Braddan 10” 
the green vale of Tremode, was that which they chose” 
to do her honour. Bertie gathered wild-flowers for her 
and insisted on making a wreath for her hat. Then,” 
while they were sitting on mossy stones by the edge of 
the stream, Pen showed her object in the walk. 4 

“ Papa, I want you to let me go to aunt Leonora’s” 
for a while.” 4 

“Why, my dear, you were most unwilling to go # 
short time since,” returned her father, irresolutely; 
“last spring : 

“ Yos,” interrupted Pen, more hastily than she ought; | 
“T remember. But now I fecl it would be good for m@- 
papa—change of scene and all that; and I want you t0 
say that you wish me to go.” sl 

He understood well enough that she feared opposition: 
to the plan on the part of her mother; and, though | 
single-handed he would not have confronted the will of 
his wife, yet, in alliance with Pen, he felt braver. 

Mrs. Sarsfield’s especial darling was her eldest sons) 
and in the house whither Pen proposed to migrate 
large fortune was capable of being bequeathed to 
whoever pleased its present possessor. The astute 
lady feared that Pen might come across Paul’s 1% 
terests. Therefore the opposition which had to be 
overcome, 
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Now ready. 
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learned, at least in outline, into which all that is essential is condensed, from this plainly and interestingly written little volume.”— 
Nonconformist, 


MEXICO: The Country, History, and People. 


Foolscap 8vo. Witha Map. 2s. cloth boards. 








ARCTIC DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. 


Royal 18mo. Witha Map. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





FRANK LAYTON: An Australian Story. 


2s, handsomely bound in cloth: 1s, in neat paper cover. 





ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. 


By Mrs. Prosser. 2s. handsomely bound in cloth; 1s. in neat paper cover. 


** A book we can strongly recommend to all readers.””—Morning Post. 
** A capital book, full of racy fables, cleverly conceived and pleasantly written.’’—Morning Star, 
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TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 





Numerous DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS will be found in the ““LEISURE HOUR;” 


many of them, IntustraTEeD by Engravings, are still on Sale, and may be 


ordered through any Bookseller or News Agent. 





*,.* The Tourist Sketches contained in Nos. 1 to 366 can for the future only be obtained by purchasing the Vols. for 1852-8, 


THE TOURIST AT HOME. 
Practical Hints to Home Tourists, No. 493 


- Aberystwith, No. 613 


Adventure — Exmoor, No. 487 

Bath, No. 6 

Ben Rthydding, Day at, Nos. 423-4 

Bettws-y-Coed, Nos. 544, 546 

Between Severn and Wye, Nos, 441, 446 

Birthplace of Francis Drake, near Tavi- 
stock, No, 401 

Black Country, its People and Scenery, 
Nos. 458 to 468 

Blenheim, Visit to, No. 482 

Bridport, No. 563 

Broadstairs, No. 653 

Buxton, No, 557 

Channel Islands, Nos. 445-6 

Dorking, No. 235 

Eastbourne, No. 674 

Bagehill, No. 558 

Guildford, No. 340 

Harrogate aud its Waters, No. 246 

Hertfordshire Lanes, Nos. 489-90 

Home of Waterton the Naturalist, No. 397 

Homes and Haunts of Keble and Tennyson, 
No. 448 

Hull, No. 580 

Isle of Man, No. 450 


Lakes, The, Nos. 288-292 ; 


Liverpool, No. 302 : 

Lost ee eis Fells, No. 492 } 

Lyme Regis, No. 563 z 

Malvern, No. 253 -~ 

Manchester, with its Social Life and Manu- 
factures, Nos. 269-70, 272-4, 278-9, 281-2 | 

Moelfra Bay in Summer Time, No. 464 

Mounts Bay, No. 607 

North Devon, A Trip to, Nos. 540, 544 

North Wales, Nos. 347 to 355 

On the Devonshire Coast, No. 507 

Oversands, No. 318 

Oxford revisited, No. 430; New Museum, 
46 


9 
Peterborough and Round about it, Nos, 499, 
600 


Portland and the Portlanders, Nos. 617-18 

Purton Spa, No. 488 

Scilly Islands, No. 231 

Sidmouth, No. 563 

Snowdon, Nos. 237, 286 

Stratford-on-Avon, Nos. 641-2-4 

Studely Park and Fountains Abbey, No. 398 

Swansea, No. 512 

Tunbridge Wells, No. 294 

Ventnor, No. 555 

Weston-super-Mare, and other Somerset- 
shire Watering Places, No. 510 

Worthing, Nos. 616, 617 

Wrekin, The, No. 664 


Chiswick, No. 345 

Epping Forest, with 4 engravings, No. 442 
Hampstead Heath, Nos. 246 

Kensal Green Cemetery, Nos, 481-2 

Kew, Nos. 549, 552 


| Brittany, 





Windsor and its Neighbourhood, Nos. 
388-92 
Zoological Gardens, Nos, 401, 445 





The Tourist in Scotland. 
Balmoral, No. 662 
Bridge of Allan, No. 454 
Deeside and Braemar, Natural History of, 


0. 

Edinburgh, Days in, Nos. 448 ; 368-9 
Glasgow, Bird’s-eye View of, No. 455 
Hebrides, Day ones the, No. 459 
Highland Sports, Nos, 460-1 

Holyrood, The — and Past of, No. 406 
Linlithgow, No. 46 

Lochs, ae ape of Soottish, No. 456 
Melrose, No. 

Oban and a No. 457 

Over the Border, No, 447 

Roslin, Nu. 449 

Rothsay, No. 236 

Shetland and Orkney Islands, Nos. 232-40 
Skye: up the Cuchullins, Nos. 462-3 
Stirling, Walks about, Nos. 452-3 

Up Glencoe, No, 458 


* 


The Tourist in Ireland. 
Belfast, No. 562 
Carrickfergus, No. 563 
Dunluce Castle, No. 559 
Giant’s Land, No. 558 
Killarney, Nos. 295-6 
Round the Walls of Derry, No. 560 
Shane’s Castle and Longh Neagh, No. 661 
West of Killarney, Nos. 610-613 
Wicklow, No. 651 
Wicklow Hills, Afoot through the, No. 399 





THE TOURIST ABROAD. 


Tue RecuLar Swiss Rounp, 
Nos. 592-604 
ANOTHER Swiss Rounp, 
Nos. 653-661 : 
THE IDLER.ON, THE RHINE, 
Nos. ‘708; ete, \. 
(All profusely Illustrated.) 


Adventure among the High Alps, Nos. 
340-1-2 

Crossing the Grimsel, No. 558 

Highest Village in Europe, No. 560 

Matterhorn, The, No. 562 

Scaling the Alps, No. 232 

School-girl’s Excursion in the Alps, No. 623 

Unseasonable Passage of the eeu Nos. 


829-30 
Boulogne, No. 239 
Nos. 397-8; 505 
Marseil es, No. 276 





Mont St. Michel, No. 690 





Paris, The Oratoire, No. 675 
» _ The Tuileries, No. 684 

Pau, No. 561 

Biscay and Ni verte, Nos. 669-70 

The P aeee Nos. 666-8 

—- of, Nos.-208-9 

Cadiz in 1812, No. 

Grenada and the Linea No. 306 
Gibraltar, No. 422 

Balearic islands, No. 321 


Madeira, its Climate and Scenery, Nos. 408-9 © 


Peak of Teneriffe, No. 340 
i of Teneriffe, No, 416 
ew Days in Holland, Nos. 501, 603 
paar eta oer No. 360 
‘openhagen, No, 63 
Stockholm, Nos. 219-22 
Potsdam, Nos. 321, 407 
The Tyrol, Nos. 401-2-3 
By Rail in Austria, Nos. 366-7 
Vienna, Nos. 509-6065 
Day in Pestly and Buda, No. 528 
Prague, Nos. 343-4 
Montenegro, Visit’ to, Nos. 439-40 
Turin, Nos. 389-90 
Milan under the Austrian Rule, No, 395 
Venice, No. 467 


Rome, No. 404 

Gaéta, No. 483 

Etruscan ities of the Dead, No. 415 
Naples Nos. 228, 251, 264, 280, 282, 286, 

Ramble in the Calabrias, No. 466 


Palermo, No. 237 

Ascent of Mount Etna, No, 265 

Caprera, No. 481 

Corsica, No. 495 

Malta, No. 276 

The Ionian Islands, Nos. 376-7-8 

Mount dfhow, Nos. 601-602 

Algiers, No. 400 
Breakfast i ia an African Mar “x No. 490 
cutee in av No. 


0. 418 
Faxes ge le in, Nos. 681, 685; 688, 693, — 


he hy Letters from, Nos. 675-8 

The Calcutta Mall, No. 432 ; 

Up the Hooghly, No. 434 

Burmah, Nos. 614-618 

From Resht to. Astrakhan, No, 625. 

Mexico, Nos. 529-30, 611 

Eastern Virginia, No. 495 

Richmond, Virginia, No. 481 

Maryland, Nos. 588-91 

Texas, Nos. 575-87, 632 

Adventures in the Far West, Nos, 523-30 

Adventures on Lake Superior, Nos, 540, 
643 

Canada, Nos. 469-70, 627-31, 697, 701 

British Columbia, No. oa 

A Glance at. Natal, No. 

Onee and the Gold Fields ved New Zealand, — 

. 549-556 

Bermuda, No. 609 


Jamaica Thirty Years ago, Nys. 401-13; 3 


436-46 


*,* Copies of this List will be forwarded to any person senting to the Editor a directed and stamped Envelope, 
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And may be had of all Booksellers. 
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CONTENTS. 
THE Farr or a Germwan WaAtcHMAKER IN 
Boknara , ° ‘ A - = . 481 
Lonpox Eye Hosprrats . ‘ - » 482 
Pens . = ‘ é é ; é . 485 
Tne Ipter on THE Ruwwe— 
Chapters vill and 1x 487, 503 
Tus Mary Cuance— 
Chapters x to xvi1 491, 509, 518, 540 
FENELON ‘ i - 493, 506, 527 
Tue Kine Pencuin 
Live in Ecyrr—Cairo in 1865 
A Werk IN Ausrrian Tyron 
WANDERINGS iN Central Asta 
Hints on Lucas, Torics— 
FaxsuncG anp Country Matrers (continued) i 
Tuk Barrisu Sonprer . ker 
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William Stevens, Printer, 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 

















NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Withdrawal of Early Wumbers.—the first seven years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
five years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Cuxorn Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 


tions. 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. 


To Correspondents and Contributors,—No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 


The 


receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the ‘Tract Society, with liberty for them, 


at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 








FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


ApELAIDE—C, Platts: also at the Tract 
Depot, 126, Rundle Street; E.S. Wigg, 
Rundle Street; G. Phillips & Co. 

Aara—Tract Depot, Rev. J. Gregson, 
Secretary. , 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depot, Rev.B. Davis, 
Secretary. 

AvcKkLAND—E. Wayte, Queen Street ; T. 

C. Law ; and Rev. T. Buddle. 

BALLArat—Rev. J. M. Strongman. 

BANGALORE—Tract Depét, Rev. M. T. 
Male, Secretary. 

BarBapdors—Israel Bowen. 

Betize, Honpuras—Tract Depot, Rev. 
D. Arthur, Secretar 

Beruin—Kev. Dr. 
damer Strasse. 

Bompay—Tract Depdt, Rev.Geo. Bowen, 
Secretary. 

BovLocgne—H. M. Merridew. 

Cauais--S. Taylor. 

CatcuTrta—Tract Depdt, F. Moran. 

Carr Town—Tract Depot, N. H. Marais. 

Crarotre’s Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island—Tract Depot, G. Hubbard. 

CuristcHurcH, New ZEALAND—Rev. J. 
Buller. 

ConsTANTINOPLE—Rev. R. Koenig. 

Corru—Rev. W. Charteris. 

Crapock, Cape: oF Goop Horr—Rev. 
Mr. Taylor. 

D’Ursan—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Y. 
Jeffreys, Secretary. 


SS 


Procktiow, Pots- 








Fatmourn, JAMAICA—Tract Depot, Rev. 
W. Gillies, Secretary. 

FLORENcCE—E. Goodman. 

GAWLER Town—J. and G. Wilcox. 

GovuLBuRN—Bible and Tract Depét, Mr. 
W. Davies, Secretary. 

Granan’s Town—'Tract Depét, F. Tud- 
hope, Esq., Secretary; Godlonton & 
Richards. 

Hauirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depdt, 
T. A. Brown, Esq., Secretary. 

HamBura—W. 8. Oncken. 

HAMILTON, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hosart Town—Tract Depdt, William 
Rout ; J. W. Walch. 

Kinaston, CaNADA—Tract Depdt, Rey. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 


Kinaston, JAMAICA—Tract Depdt, Rev. | i, 
‘ Lt Seer | St. Jonn’s, NEWFOUNDLAND—Tract De- 


J. Gardner, Secretary; Henderson, 
Savage, & Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

Launceston, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

LoncrorD, TASMANIA—Rev. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mapras—Tract Depédt, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MarirLanp, NewSoutn WAxLrs—R. Blair. 

Mau7a—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MrLBouRNE—Tract Depdt, 17, Swanston 
Street ; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. ; 
R. Mackay, 64, Elizabeth Street, 

Mitan—Rev. J. Williams. 








Miramicui—Tract Depot, Rev. W. Hen- 
derson, Secretary. 

MontreaL—J. Milne; J. Dougal. - 

New Yorx—John Wiley, 56, Walker St. 

Ottawa, CANADA—J. Durie. 

Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue dela Paix; 
and Rey. L. Pulsford,4, Rue Roquepine. 

Pictou, Nova Scotra—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NAtTAL—Tract: De- 
pot, Mr. J. Russom, Secretary. 

Qursec—Tract Depét, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Rangoon, InprA—Rev. C. Bennett. 

SECUNDERABAD, INDIA — Tract Depét, 
Lieut. 0. M. Smith, Secretary. 

Smyrna—Rev. J.T. Wolters. 

St. Jonn’s, New Brunswick — J. & A. 
MeMillan, 78, Prince William Street. 


pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 
and R. Dicks. 

Sypnry—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
S. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. 8. 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depét, J. Carles3; W. 
C. Chewett & Co.; Bryce & Co: J. 
Campbell. 

VeruLamM, Port Natat—Mr. W. H., 
Burgess. 

ViZAGAPATAM—Tract Depdt, Rev. J. W. 
Gordon, Secretary: 

WeLuineton, New ZgsALAND— Rev. 





THE 


LEISURE 


Each containing 288 pages. 


Isaac Harding. 





Engravings. 


. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 
. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 


. A RACE FOR LIFE; 


AND OTHER TALES. 


HOUR LIBRARY. 


2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards, 


. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 


. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN 


. COMMERCIAL 'FALES AND SKETCHES. 


- SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rev. Jonn Sroventox 


. FABLES AND STORIES. By Mrs. Prosser. 


. THE FERROL FAMILY, AND OTHER TALES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. (Now ready.) 
. FRANK LAYTON: AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


*,* The above may be had in neat covers, price 1s. 


FATHERLAND. 
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